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A NEW SYSTEM OF CONSTRUCTING BOW 
INSTRUMENTS, AND AN ADDITION TO 
THE MEMBERS OF THE VIOLIN FAMILY. 


By FR. NIECKS, 


MUCH about the violin and the violin family generally is 
a mystery, more especially its early history and the prin- 
ciples of its construction. It is vain to hope for the 
raising of the veikfrom the first steps of its development. 
But must we also abandon all hope with regard to the 
other question ? 

It is not known that the Cremonese and other famous 
old violin-makers were guided by anything else than 
experience. The more modern makers worked on the 
lines of their predecessors : to equal the achievements 
of those men was their highest ambition. They did not 
rack their brains in a search for principles, but contented 
themselves either, like Jean Baptiste Vuillaume (1798- 
1875), with. mechanical imitation of an admired model, 
or, like Antonio Bagatella (in the second half of the 
eighteenth century), with the formulation of useful rules 
drawn from the practice of the best masters.* Researches 
have, of course, been made by scientific men, and very 
strenuous ones too, notably by Félix Savart (1791—1841),t 
but the practical outcome of them has been insignificant. 
Even less satisfactory have been the results of attempts 
to give a different form to violins or to use different 
materials in their construction. What are the circular, 
square, triangular, &c., instruments, those made of copper, 
glass, and earthenware, good for but to be preserved in 
museums and stared at by the curious-? To despair of 
the present and future because of the failures of the past 
would, however, be both foolish and cowardly. More- 
over, there is nothing but past failure to discourage us ; 
the problem itself does not bear the stamp of insolubility. 

Dr. Alfred Stelzner, of Wiesbaden, did not despair, did 
not think the problem insolvable, and now claims to have 
discovered the true principles of violin construction, or, 
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Memoria p tata all’ Accademia delle scienze, lettere ed arti dell’ 
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in other words, a new system of constructing bow instru- 
ments founded on scientific principles. Hitherto the 
ambition of the ambitious has been to equal the un- 
surpassed work of Stradivari, Guarnieri, Maggini, and 
Amati; our bold inventor aims higher. He maintains 
unhesitatingly that the best of the Cremonese violins are 
the best because in their construction they approach 
more closely than less valued instruments to acoustical 
correctness ; but they only approach to it, they do not 
quite attain it. Had we only the inventor’s claims and 
assertions before us, it would perhaps be wise to wrap 
ourselves in scepticism and assume a waiting attitude. 
As however, good judges, Dr. Joachim among others, 
have expressed very favourable opinions of Dr. Stelzner’s 
instruments, it is undoubtedly in the interests of all to 
take cognisance of an invention that promises to be very 
valuable. Some of these instruments, I believe, are 
already in this country, but I have not yet seen them, 
and can, therefore, only speak of what I have read and 
heard about them.* 

Dr. Stelzner is a music-loving, violin-playing literary 
man, not a violin maker. The hand for the execution of 
his ideas he found in Richard Weidemann, of Wiesbaden. 
It struck Dr. Stelzner, as it cannot but have struck many, 
that there must be conditions more favourable than others 
for the production of a beautiful tone; and after long 
studies he succeeded in discovering, or, if you like, he 
thought he succeeded in discovering, these very condi- 
tions. The object of the resonance box, he says, is to 
excite in the surrounding air sound-waves as powerful as 
possible. These powerful sound-waves depend upon 
“the energy of the air molecule in the body of the 
instrument,” which energy again depends on the form of 
the resonance box. Now this most favourable form Dr. 
Stelzner discovered to be based on the curves of the conic 
sections—the ellipse, parabola, and hyperbola. Whilst 
preserving for the most part the old forms and entirely the 
usual lengths of the bow instruments—an important matter 
for players—the inventor introduced various modifica- 
tions. Briefly stated the instruments constructed accord- 
ing to Dr. Stelzner’s system differ from those hitherto 





* Since writing the above, I have learnt that Mr. Alfred Schulz-Curtius 
(9, Great St. Helen’s) is Dr. Stelzner’s London agent. 
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in use in the following four particulars : (1) in the outline 
of the instruments ; (2) in the shape and object of the 
principal blocks that join together back and belly ; (3) 
in the form of the sides; and (4) in the form of the 
sound-holes. Instead of constructing the curves of the 
upper and the under part of the body out of sections of 
a circle, Dr. Stelzner gives them an elliptical form. The 
blocks in the violin which hitherto, like the blocks under 
the seat of chairs, served no other purpose than that of 
strengthening the structure, now serve also the higher 
purpose of improving the quality of the tone, or at least 
do their original duty without damaging it. Their altered 
shape is parabolical. Dr. Stelzner has patented two kinds 
of sides. Not to mention other peculiarities, the new 
sides are distinguished from the old by greater height 
and by being arched. The usual sound bdlee are in the 
new instruments ‘so modified as to make of the neigh- 
bouring parts of ‘he belly as it were a vibrating reed, by 
which the tone is reinforced. 

Violins, violas, and violoncellos have been successfully 
constructed on the above-described system. But Dr. 
Stelzner has not only laboured to improve the old instru- 
ments, but also invented a new one, an addition to the 
violin family. It is called violotta, z.¢., big viola, and has 
its place between the violoncello and the viola, being an 
octave lower than the.violin, a fourth lower than the 
viola, and a fifth higher than the violoncello, in short, 
having the four strings tuned G, d,a, e'. The first question 
that will be asked is: How is it played, like the violon- 
cello or like the violin and viola? The answer: “ Like 
the violin and viola,” cannot fail to suggest the following 
question : “ But is it not unwieldy?” No! The length 
of the body is only forty centimetres (15°75 inches), and 
the length of the strings not greater than that of the 
viola. That under those conditions the tone of the 
instrument is strong and full speaks volumes in favour of 
Dr. Stelzner’s system ; that Dr. Joachim has ordered a 
violotta for himself speaks still more and bigger volumes 
in favour of the new instrument. The presence of two 
instruments of the same compass and tone-colour is no 
doubt a weak point in our string quartet; and the in- 
ventor is well entitled to be proud of his invention. As 
to the great gap between the violoncello and the viola— 
an octave, while there is only a fifth between the viola 
and the violin—I would not regard it as so great a defect, 
if as a defect at all. The acoustical reasons exemplified 
in the natural harmonic series and constantly acted upon 
in part-writing, are too familiar to be dwelt upon. 
Frequent attempts have been made to introduce bow 
instruments of the same or of a similar compass, but 
either defectiveness or impracticability prevented success. 
Dr. Stelzner hopes to revolutionise by his violotta the 
string quartet. All depends upon the revolutionary spirit 
of the leading composers. Wagner, with his readiness 
to adopt new improvements and his tendency to introduce 
quartets of instruments, so common in the olden time, 
would not have failed to take a lively interest in the 
violotta, which is among bow instruments what the tenor 
is among voices, and of which the inventor says that it 
is capable of all muances of expression, but that its more 
peculiar characteristics are the dreamy, elegiac, and 
sombre. But however excellent the instrument may 
be the inventor should be as well prepared for dis- 
appointment as for success; for it is not to be denied 
that we are all more or less conservatives, even the most 
radical among us—the inertia bred of habit and custom 
handicaps us all. 

_ Inthe meantime let us hope for the best, and rejoice 
in the prospect of being able to acquire an excellent 
instrument at a reasonable price and to have the pleasure 





of hearing such instruments oftener than we now do. I 
am sure not the most loyal + gre seni (we know, of course, 
what to expect of the proud aristocrats of birth and wealth 
that glory in the possession of Cremonas) will be able to 
resist joining in the revolutionary cry: “ Down with 
Stradivarius !” 








MR. E. PROUT’S “DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT 
AND CANON.” 
SECOND NOTICE. 
By CHARLES W. PEARCE, Mus. Doc, CANTAB. 
(Concluded from page 223.) 


MR. Prout approaches his consideration of the art and 
mystery of Canon through two chapters of an introductory 
character, dealing respectively with /mitation and the 
Round. Obviously, a student should clearly understand 
what is meant by imitation in its general sense, and ought 
also to be able to construct a piece throughout which 
imitation is continuously maintained at equal and easy 
distances of entry or reply, before he proceeds to the 
closer study of imitation in its strictest aspect—that of 
Canon itself. 

Chapter X. (the opening of the second part of the book) 
accordingly defines and illustrates the various modes of 
imitating a melodic figure so as to somewhat clear the 
ground for the laborious operations in the field of canonic 
writing now so soon to occupy our attention. Here, 
again, the author shines as a definition-writer ; not only 
by explanation of each particular term as it arises, but by 
comparison of different imitative devices one with 
another, so as to make it next to impossible for his 
readers to carry away a false impression as to his 
meaning. For instance, at the outset, he distinguishes 
between repetition, sequence, and imitation, illustrating 
the use of all three by passages quoted from the first 
movement of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, first 
showing which is mof imitation, and then by comparison 
fixing clearly in a student’s mind what really zs implied 
by this particular musical term. We have then explained 
to us what is meant by Imitation strict and free, direct 
and inverted, fer arsin et thesin, augmented and 
diminished, invertible (as distinct from zzverted), inter- 
rupted, retrograde, partial, and close. These many 
varieties are illustrated by a series of examples from the 
great masters (each specimen having its own paragraph 
of descriptive letterpress), and at the end of the chapter 
the student is advised how he may reduce to practice the 
knowledge he has therein acquired by working a series 
of thoughtfully prescribed exercises. Next, in Chapter XI. 
he is shown how to compose a Round, Mr. Prout getting 
through this bit of teaching very much as he would were 
a class of pupils and a blackboard before him; his 
comments upon the step-by-step construction of an 
excellent original round he provides as an example 
reading much as though they had been transcribed from 
a reporter’s shorthand notes taken down during their 
actual oral delivery. Then follow illustrative specimens 
of Rounds, the first two being as might be expected well- 
known favourites by J. Hilton and Dr. Hayes. Five later 
examples (two by Mozart and three by Beethoven) are 
not so familiar to young musicians, but they will be read 
with interest, especially that given in § 327 (which 
was composed by Beethoven for Maelzel, the inventor of 
the metronome), containing as it does the germ of the 
well-known Allegretto in B flat in its author’s Eighth 
Symphony. An accompanied round from Cherubini'’s 
“ Faniska” concludes this chapter. 

We then pass on in Chapter XII. to the actual 
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composition of two-part Canons of all kinds, beginning with 
the ordinary finite example which offers little difficulty 
beyond its being kept strict as to intervals when written 
at the 5th or 4th. Useful and original hints are given for 
composing these comparatively easy canons; but the 
chief feature of this chapter is the excellent instruction 
given for “ making the join” both neatly and unobtrusively 
In an 9 canon. The process of working from both 
ends of the portion within the repeat-marks “like the 
piercing of the Mont Cenis tunnel” is so capitally 
described, that future writers of canons may come to 
regard this rather troublesome task as something not so 
difficult after all. In cases where a “join” has not been 
achieved by mere luck as it were after a great deal of 
groping about in the dark, the student despairing of 
success is apt to regard the composition of a Canon 
Infinitus as a species of musical conjuring; but with 
this book before him, he will be led to look upon it as a 
pleasant kind of musical engineering so to speak, or an 
operation depending for success entirely upon his own 
contrapuntal knowledge and inventive skill. An infinite 
canon by augmentation or diminution is described by 
Mr. Prout as an exercise “so extremely difficult as not 
to be worth the labour it requires,” and is consequently 
left for “those who have plenty of time to spare, and 
wish to amuse themselves with problems of this kind,” 
but, by way of completeness, a perpetual canon 2 in. 1 
by augmentation by C. P. E. Bach is quoted from 
Marpurg. The classical illustrations to this chapter 
include specimens of two-part canons from J. S. Bach’s 
“ Art of Fugue” and “Thirty Variations,” and also from 
Schubert’s Trio in E flat, Op. 100, Haydn’s Quartet, Op. 
76, No. 2, Mozart’s Sonata in D, Dussek’s “ L’Invocation,” 
‘and Clementi’s “Gradus ad Parnassum.” The last- 
named specimen—a strict canon by contrary motion—is 
stated to be “very clever, but unmistakably dry 
Whether its effect is worth the trouble involved in writing 
it is at least an open question.” Mr. Prout is to be com- 
mended for his honest straightforwardness and praise- 
worthy desire to save the student’s valuable time by not 
imposing useless and unnecessary tasks. 

Chapter XIII. introduces a still more commonly-used 
variety of two-part canon—that with either (i) added free 
parts of a decidedly contrapuntal character—such as the 
opening of the “ Recordare” from Mozart’s Requiem, or 
(ii) a mere accompaniment of chords more or less plain 
as in the chorus “For the Lord is a Mighty God” in 
Mendelssohn’s Psalm XCV. Mr. Prout first shows how 
to accompany a 2 in 1 Canon by adding free contra- 
puntal parts to several original examples specially written 
for the purpose, and then invites the student’s attention 
to a series of illustrations from the Masters. Amongst 
these are several beautiful extracts from Bach’s “ Thirty 
Variations,” and a remarkably fine and little known 
specimen of a canon in the 5th above by contrary motion 
written by Mozart for two Corni di Bassetto with a free 
part for Fagotto. 

The treatment of Canon in a canto fermo or Choral 
absorbs the whole of the next chapter, which is quite as 
interesting as any in the book. Here again is one of the 
many places, where Mr. Prout—speaking 7” statu pupillari 
rather than ex cathedré (as a kind of Musical Pontiff)— 
is able to save a great deal of unnecessary expenditure 
of time and patience by at once striking at the root of 
the chief difficulty to be encountered. He shows how 

every note of the leading voice of the canon has, as 
soon as the imitation has begun, to be regarded from a 
threefold point of view,” illustrating and advising how this 
can best be done, and warning the student that “ he must 
be prepared for many disappointments, at first indeed he 





will probably have at least two or three failures to every 
success.” The two canti fermi (major and minor), so 
often treated both in this and in the preceding volume, 
“ Counterpoint” are then again brought forward for the 
purpose of having constructed upon them no less than 
six varieties of 2 in 1 canons, viz., 7th below, 5th below, 
8th above, 4th above, 8th above (at only half-a-bar’s 
distance), and finally by inverse movement. Verily the 
author has spared no pains ; with the result that his book 
to any real music-lover reads with at least as much 
interest as the latest three-volume production from 
Mudie’s. He is able to add after this laborious experi- 
ence of student’s work that “making the join” in an 
infinite canon has now become considerably easier, for in 
this kind of writing one has, so to speak, fo make a join 
in every bar! Then we are shown two methods of 
writing a canon upon a Choral (or fragment of Ecclesias- 
tical Plain Song), viz., to treat the Choral itself (i) as the 
subject of the canon, adding one or more free parts to 
it, and (ii) as a canto fermo upon which to write two parts 
in canon with or without the addition of free parts. By 
way of illustrating the former of these two methods, Mr. 
Prout takes the melody of the Choral “ Jesu der du meine 
Seele ” and makes it work throughout as a canon in the 
7th below between treble and tenor, adding free parts for 
alto and bass. This example will be found on page 251 
of the present number of this paper, and will give 
the reader a far better idea of the kind of work the 
author has put into his new book than can any words of 
mine. It should be added that Mr. Prout prefaces the 
introduction of this original canon by a remark which 
recalls a certain piece of advice given in Mrs, Glass’s 
cookery-book—you must first catch your——. Three 
magnificent examples from the Organ Preludes of J. S. 
Bach afford additional evidence of how this first method 
of writing a canon upon a choral can be successfully 
carried out, and the same composer’s variations for the 
organ on “Von Himmel hoch da komm’ ich her”—a work 
quoted by Dr. Bridge in his primer—illustrate the highly 
artistic but unapproachable treatment of the second 
method. These canonic variations by Bach seem indeed 
to border upon the miraculous, and to an earnest student 
the study and analysis of such scientific masterpieces 
cannot fail to be of the greatest benefit, as Mr. Prout 
points out. 

The exceeding value of the exercises prescribed in the 
chapter just noticed will only be fully realised when the 
working of canons on one subject in more than two parts 
is attempted. This is shown clearly in Chapter XV., 
which deals with the composition of canons from 3 in I 
togin1. The inevitable “ Non nobis, Domine” is made 
to serve not only as an illustration of what is meant by 
“3 in 1,” but also as a kind of working model showing 
the method by which such a piece would be composed ; 
Mr. Prout indicating by a number placed over each bar 
the Probable order in which it would have been written 
down by its composer W. Byrd. The teaching in this 
chapter is mainly given by the quotation of a large 
number of examples, each having its own full and in- 
structive commentary. Probably by such means only 
can a student learn how to manage the distance and 
interval of reply ; when and how to cross the parts ; how 
to maintain the clearness of the imitation, so that the 
music shall sound like a canon, as well as /ook like one ; 
how to add an independent orchestral accompaniment to 
a four-part cHorus singing in strict canon ; how to write 
infinite canons for a large number of voices, and so on. 
These illustrative examples are admirably selected, and 
most of them are not to be found in other treatises of 
this kind; indeed, Mr. Prout’s originality of choice in 
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this respect is second only to his appropriateness of 
selection. His quotations are so apt that at times they 
seem almost as if they had been actually written by their 
composers for the purpose! Especially interesting are 
the less-known specimens of Mozart’s canonic skill with 
which the new book abounds ; in every case these are 
really pieces of mzszc, and compare most favourably with 
some of the more or less musty productions of Marpurg 
and others, concerning which Mr. Prout writes : “Such 
canons require an amount of ingenuity and patience to 
invent which can generally be much more profitably 
employed in other directions.” This chapter ends with 
a full and wonderfully clear explanation of the varying 
nomenclature adopted for describing the number of parts 
and subjects employed in writing a canon, and with the 
different methods of indicating a “close canon” upon 
one staff ; the author being very careful here in distin- 
guishing between the two somewhat confusing terms— 
close zmitation and close canon, 

In Chapter XVI. canons with more than. one subject 
are discussed, ‘‘double and triple canons ... . . of real 
artistic value ..... well worth the student’s while to 
spend some time in trying to writethem.” Here, too, our 
author feels that “it is impossible to give any exact rules 
for the composition of these canons,” and beyond giving 
some excellent general directions for the student’s 
guidance, he does no more than content himself as before 
with the careful examination and analysis .of a fine 
collection of choice examples. He begins with a well- 
known specimen from Mendelssohn’s “ Lerchengesang,” 
No. 4 in G, in which the two upper voices (like a Round) 
complete an entire phrase before the two lower voices 
enter. This is speedily followed by examples from Bach, 
Mozart, Schumann (a charming little infinite 4 in 2 from 
‘Die Capelle,” Op. 69), Mozart again (a 4 in 2 by inver- 
sion from the Serenade in C minor), and Bach again 
(4 in 2 with a free bass from the “ Ein feste Burg ” Can- 
tata), the last-named abounding in consecutive fifths. 
The remaining examples in this chapter are also worthy 
of mention, because they appear for the first time in a 
book of this kind. We have three bars of a very clever 
incidental 6 in 3 from Mozart’s Mass in D, No. 7, in 
which each of the three canons is at a different interval ; 
an interesting 6 in 2 from Raff's Sextet for strings, Op. 178; 
an 8 in 4 from the “ Rex tremendz ” of Mozart’s Requiem, 
an example but too often overlooked; and a very 
different kind of 8 in 4 from Cherubini’s “ Credo” for a 
double choir. The chapter concludes with a complex 
12 in 4 (infinite) for three choirs by Mozart, remarkable 
as Mr. Prout says “for the ease with which the master 
moves, in spite of his self-imposed fetters.” With this 
masterpiece our author completes his zzstrictions on the 
subject of canon, calling attention to the fact that though 
“fa student may never want to write a 4 in 2 canon as 
long as he lives” (face all existing University Regulations 
for Musical Degrees !) “the adilty to do so, if necessary, 
would be invaluable to him in such a department of 
composition as the thematic developments of a symphony 
or quartet. Besides this, the more thoroughly a com- 
poser is equipped at all points for his work, the greater 
a chance of producing something which is likely to 
ive.” 

Having finished his task as a feacher, Mr. Prout lays 
himself out for a holiday chapter, which is nothing else 
than the “musical museum” spoken of in my first notice 
of this book. His first sentence—“the old theorists 
exercised an enormous amount of ingenuity in the in- 
vention of canonic devices, many of which were of not 
the slightest practical use”—shows at once that the 
author although ccasing to be a pedagogue is still eager 





to act as a kind of pleasant chatty guide, ready to 
produce one curiosity after another, explaining its 
peculiarity of construction, even though he may with the 
same breath warn those who are listening to him not to 
waste their time by trying to imitate what he is showing 
them. It is scarcely worth while detailing these speci- 
mens one by one ; many of them are already familiar to 
readers of Marpurg, Lobe, and other theorists, and 
exhibit the well-known clever and eccentric tricks of 
musical conjurors. Such as, for instance, writing” a 
subject against itself in notes of three or four different 
lengths, and sometimes in contrary movement ;. reverse 
retrograde canon (that which reads the same when the 
book is turned upside down), and of which is given a 
most striking example by Mr. Frederick Corder, clearly 
proving that canonic av¢ as well as ingenuity is even yet by 
no means extinct ; canon by inverse contrary movement ; 
circular canon (er ¢onos) ; polymorphous canon ; riddle 
canon, of which perhaps the most curious specimen is a 
duo for two violins by Fr. Link—an inane production 
written in a spiral arrangement of bars to form a kind 
of musical labyrinth more intricate than Rosamond’s 
Bower, and perfectly disappointing in its artistic result, 
even when the maze has been threaded. The last 
“curiosity” is a complete example of canon 36 in I, for nine 
choirs by Michielli Romano, a Venetian composer of the 
seventeenth century, consisting of nothing else whatever 
than the common chord of G major, with here and there 
a stray passing note, and with perpetual and incessant 
crossing of the parts having “no claim to be considered 
as real music.” Three examples from those old masters 
of the Elizabethan age—Byrd and Tallis—quoted from 
Hawkins’s “ History of Music,” will be noticed with 
pleasure by English musical antiquarians. Notably one 
of these, the motet “ Diliges Dominum” by William 
Byrd, an eight-part composition, in which the second 
treble, alto, tenor and bass are formed by singing the 
first parts for these voices backwards! A writer in Sir 
George Grove’s Dictionary describes this as the most 
astonishing example of the kind on record, and adds that 
“it is scarcely possible to study this complication atten- 
tively without feeling one’s brain turn giddy ;” yet as 
Mr. Prout observes, the “almost continuous close direct 
imitation between the voices” is both charming and 
clever in itself, quite apart from the retrograde movement 
which has to be pointed out to an observer who takes up 
this canon for the first time, and who not unnaturally 
begins to wonder why the composition is called a canon 
at all. 

It is greatly to Mr. Prout’s credit that throughout his 
book he does not burden the text with a number of old 
Latin terms such as dux, comes, &c. &c. If any of these 
find a place at all, they are given in parenthesis, or in 
italics, when the meaning of their equivalent English is first 
explained. Nowhere does the author pose as a pedant ; 
his aim has been to write a book which a// might easily 
and readily understand ; and enough has now been said to 
show that he has thoroughly succeeded in his endeavour. 
Moreover, he everywhere deals with Double Counterpoint 
and Canon, maintaining the one idea that these devices 
are meant for the ear and not for the eye ; arguing that 
however ingenious a polyphonic puzzle may be, if it is not 
music, life (at all events in the nineteenth century) is not 
long enough for its study ; the time of both teacher and 
pupil being “far more profitably employed in discussing 
what may be found actually useful in composition.” The 
book, whilst doing honour to English musical literature, 
will be a lasting evidence of the painstaking research of 
its author ; for it will be a very long time before a finer 
collection of illustrative examples by the greatest of 
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composers can be placed in such a convenient form 
before a student. e have only to compare these living 
specimens of contrapuntal and canonic art with the dead 
and dry things given as models by writers of treatises on 
Counterpoint at the beginning of the present century to 
see what a wonderful advance has been achieved in the 
great field of Musical Education. And if composers in 
the past were able to produce enduring works without 
gaining one spark of inspiration from the text-books of 
their time, how very much ought future composers to do, 
now that the use of the working implements of their craft 
can be so fully and completely explained to them in their 
student-days. Both author and publishers are to be 
congratulated upon the issue of this new volume, and 
everyone who reads it will no doubt look forward with 
considerable interest to the advent of the next treatise, 
which we are promised is to be on Fugue. 








BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


HAVING already given an outline of the programme, with some 
account of the artistic fersonne/, 1 can now at once proceed iz 
medias res. The band rehearsals were held in St. James’s Hall, 
London, from Monday, September 28th, to the following Thurs- 
day, and the full rehearsals in the Town Hall, Birmingham, on 
Saturday and Monday, the 3rd and 5th ult. It was not until 
ten o’clock on Monday evening that the instrumentalists were 
released, but the chorus fortunately got off an hour earlier. The 
weather had hitherto been fine, and great hopes were entertained 
that we should be favoured in that respect.as was Hereford a 
month before ; but, alas! Tuesday morning brought with it a 
furious gale with heavy downpour of rain. Still, nothing 
daunted, people managed.to get to the Town Hall, and outside 
discomforts were soon forgotten in the brilliant spectacle pre- 
sented to the beholder. The Duke of Westminster (President 
of the Festival) and Duchess ; the Duke and Duchess of Teck ; 
the Deputy Mayor, Sir Thomas Martineau, and a distinguished 
company, filled the great gallery, and every part of the hall was 
crowded to the utmost limit. Proceedings began with the 
National Anthem, sung to Costa’s arrangement, and then Dr. 
Richter gave the signal, and the opening performance com- 
menced. The work was Mendelssohn’s £/zjah, which, with one 
exception, has opened every Festival since its production in 
1846. In this the chorus and orchestra unquestionably carried 
off the honours. The reading throughout was marked by the 
highest intelligence, and the tone of the choir was superb. Miss 
Macintyre, who replaced Madame Albani, unfortunately absent 
through illness, was not very successful in her part. Mr. Santley, 
not in very good voice, was, as always, the artist ; but his per- 
formance was somewhat laboured. Mr. Edward Lloyd was 
heard almost at his best; and the Festival déufantes, Miss 
Hilda Wilson and Madame Hope Glenn, did very well. Help 
was given in the concerted numbers by Mrs. Brereton, Mr. Iver 
McKay, Mr. Watkin Mills, and Mr. Brereton. Taken altogether 
the performance of LZi/zjah was not up to the Birmingham 
Festival standard. 

The evening concert brought forward one of the novelties, 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s cantata, Veni, Creator Spiritus. This is 
a setting for chorus, and quartet ad /#b.,-of Dryden’s paraphrase 
of the old Whitsuntiie Hymn. The work is remarkable for its 
closely-knit thematic treatment, two short subjects, heard in the 
introduction forming the groundwork almost of the whole. The 
harmonies are chiefly diatonic, broad and sonorous, with abund- 
ant use of suspensions in the bass, and very effective passages 
in sequence. The final fugue ‘‘ Immortal honour,” based on a 
new theme, might be signed ‘‘ Handel,” so massive and firm is 
itsmarch. The solo quartet consisted of Miss Macintyre, Miss 
Wilson, Mr. McKay, and Mr. Brereton. ‘The performance was 
a very fine one, and the glittering orchestration—the modern 
feature about the work—added to the splendour of the choral 
singing. Dr. Mackenzie, who conducted, was warmly received 
at his entrance, and enthusiastically cheered and recalled at the 
close of the performance. Miss Macintyre then gave an earnest 





and expressive rendering of Handel’s air ‘* Angels ever bright 
and fair’’ ( 7heodora), and the first part of the programme ended 
with Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, the soloist being Dr. Joachim. 
Both work and exécutant were new to a Birmingham Festival, 
and great interest was excited. Dr. Joachim was in fine form and 
gave a wonderful rendering of the work, and the orchestra, under 
Dr. Richter, was perfect in its support of the soloist. Immense 
enthusiasm was aroused, and recall after recall ensued. Stern- 
dale Bennett’s ‘‘ Naiades”’ overture opened the second part, and 
was charmingly played. Miss Macintyre and Mrs. Brereton 
sang a new duet ‘‘The Dawn,” composed expressly for the 
Festival by A. Goring Thomas. It is rather an ambitious 
setting of a translation (by Eugéne Oudin) of a poem by Victor 
Hugo. The voice parts appear subordinate to the orchestral 
surroundings, the scoring being very full, and something in the 
manner of Gounod. The audience seemed pleased with the 
piece, and recalled the singers. The programme closed with the 
Third Symphony, in F, Op. 90, of Brahms, given not only for 
the first time at a Birmingham Festival, but being the first 
symphony by Brahms ever heard in this city. It is not necessary 
to go into details, but only to record a magnificent performance, 
appreciated by an intelligent audience, and the complete success 
of the work. 

On Wednesday morning, the 7th ult., Bach’s Passion 
according to St. Matthew was presented, for the first time, at 
our Festivals. So long ago as 1837 a few numbers from that 
work formed part of a morning programme ; and now, after a 
lapse of fifty-four years, we have had it given in a complete 
form. It is not, however, absolutely new to Birmingham, for 
in May, 1882, it was given by the Philharmonic Union, under 
the direction of Dr. Swinnerton Heap. The Festival per- 
formance was, taken altogether, the grandest ever given of the 
Passion. There were two complete choirs, each ‘with its 
own orchestra, with a third choir of boys for the chorus in the 
first number; Bach’s score was not-added to, although the 
obot d’amore and oboi da caccia were represented by the corni 
inglesi ; and the work was given with the omission of only 
about four numbers—not important ones—all the great choruses, 
such as “O man, thy heavy sin lament,” being performed in 
their integrity. Mr. Edward Lloyd, as the Evangelist, was 
simply beyond praise, and Mr. Santley gave the words of 
Christ with fervent emotion. The other Biblical personages 
were represented by Mr. Iver McKay, Mr. Watkin Mills, and 
Mr. Brereton, the last two, with Miss Macintyre and Miss Hilda 
Wilson, gave the various reflective airs, which, with their 
charming accompaniments, chiefly for wood-wind, are so cha- 
racteristic of the composer. Dr. Joachim played the violin 
solos in the score of the airs, ‘‘ Have mercy upon me,” and 
‘* Give, O give me back my Lord’’.—sung respectively by Miss 
Hilda Wilson and Mr. Brereton—and the co-operation of the 
great violinist, so profound a ‘* Bach” scholar, added to the 
interest of this performance. The recitativo secco was accom- 
panied on the pianoforte by Dr. R. M. Winn, and the organ 
was occasionally used in the solos, a wonderful effect being pro- 
duced by its employment, with the stringed basses only, in 
‘*And behold the veil of the temple.’’ Mr, C. W. Perkins is 
to be commended for his masterly treatment of the instrument. 
The choruses were given in the finest manner, the grandest of 
aH, ‘‘Come, ye daughters,” creating a deep impression, and 
“ Have lightnings and thunders”’ almost startling the audience 
by its dramatic vehemence. The chorales were sung without 
accompaniment, and with the utmost delicacy— ‘‘ beautiful, but 
not Bach”—as Spitta observed of the precedent, in this case 
followed. Dr. Richter conducted with loving care, and must be 
credited with his due share in the success of the performance. 

Professor Stanford’s new dramatic oratorio, Eden, was 
produced on Wednesday evening. As the work will shortly be 
heard in London, detailed description is not here necessary, 
even did space permit. The poem of Robert Bridges is divided 
into three Acts: First, Heaven, in which the Angel of the 
Earth inquires of his celestial compeers concerning the new 
creation, man, and is informed of his nature and endowments ; 
Second, Hell, deals with Satan and his followers, and the plot 
by which God’s scheme may be marred; Third, Earth—this 
Act is divided into two parts, entitled respectively, ‘‘ The Fall,” 
and ‘‘ Adam’s Vision.” The former presents Adam and Eve in 
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the Garden of Eden, relates the story of the Fall, with Adam’s 
lament, the prayer of the repentant pair, and the promise of 
Divine aid. . The future is unfolded to Adam in a series of 
visions, of War, Plague, Famine, and Diseases, followed by 
one of Good, and the Promise of Christ. These finished, 
Adam and Eve sink into slumber, and the Angelic choir return 
to the heavenly realm with the song, ‘* Glory to God.” 

Characterisation, in the musical treatment, is obtained not 
only by the employment of Leztmotive, but by orchestral colour- 
ing, and tonal form. The principal motive is heard at the very 
outset, culminates in the words of Christ, ‘‘Come unto Me,” 
and re-echoes in the Amen of the ascending Angels. Eccle- 
siastical modes are made the vehicle of the Angelic choral 
utterances, while modern tonality is that of the Fiends. Instru- 
ments of pure and limpid tone give out the Divine themes, 
while harsher reeds enunciate the distorted forms mockingly 
assumed by Satan. Further, the bass voices are excluded from 
the angelic chorus in the first Act, Beauty may be said to be 
the musical characteristic of Act I. ; descriptive power and 
dramatic force those of Act II. ; and a mingling of all will be 
found in Act III. Take it altogether it is a very remarkable 
work, The book is not only ably written, but it is bold toa degree 
that may possibly shock some, and this, apart from any theologic 
bearing ; but it is not profane. The musical setting, I think, 
surpasses anything Professor Stanford has hitherto accomplished. 
It comes very near to greatness, if, indeed, the second Act be not 
greatness itself ; but further hearings will cause the work to be 
more fitly judged. Of the soloists, by far the most important task 
fell to Mr. Henschel, whose Satan was an artistic creation of the 
highest order, aided by the voice and bearing of the singer. 
The other vocalists were Miss Anna Williams, Mr. Brereton, 
Madame Hope Glenn, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. McKay, and Mr. Mills, 
who all did justice to the work. The chorus sang superbly, 
and the orchestration came out in all its vivid colouring, in the 
hands of the fine body of performers under the dd¢on of the 
composer, who conducted his work. Its success was immediate 
and complete, the composer being recalled with the utmost 
enthusiasm. 

Handel’s Messiah was performed on the morning of 
Thursday, the 8th. The ‘‘old” version was restored, and the 
work was conducted by Mr. W. C. Stockley, the popular chorus- 
master of the Festival. He was warmly greeted by the choir on 
his appearance, and directed a fine performance, although he 
took everything at a great pace, rendering the vocalisation of 
such numbers as ‘‘ Rejoice greatly,” and ‘‘Why do the 
Nations,” a matter of difficulty. The vocal principals were 
Miss Anna Williams, Madame Hope Glenn, Mr. Iver McKay, 
and Mr. Brereton. Where all was well done it is needless to 
particularise ; but as Mr. McKay virtually made his Festival 
début here in this work, it may be added that he was successful, 
and more especially so in those numbers demanding the highest 
artistic qualities. In the Passion recitatives he was heard at 
his best. The chorus showed no falling off in the quality of its 
work, singing with splendid tone and vigour. Another return 
to old usages was bringing forward the solo instrumentalist for 
‘*The Trumpet shall Sound.” It was, in fact, quite the old- 
fashioned ‘‘ Messiah Day.’’ I was asked whether the score used 
was the ‘‘ Franz” or the ‘*Mozart.” I replied: Neither. As 
one of the few approving of Richter’s innovation six years ago— 
and more for the sake of the chorus than anything else—I felt 
sorry at its being so soon superseded; but that the public 
welcomed the old form could be told from the attendance, which 
was very large. 

The following was the evening programme :— 


Overture . . . _. “Anacreon” . - « « Cherubini. 
Chorus... . « “Blestpairof Sirens” . . . Parry. 
Recit.andAria. . . “DoveSono”. . - «+ Mozart. 


Offertorium 
Tantum Ergo k « Schubert. 


Concerto in D minor. Violin and Orchestra . 


Overture . . . . “Euryanthe” . 

Chorus. err ee, 
Fantasia, Op. 131. Violinand Orchestra . . . . 
Prelude and Scenes II. and III., Third Act, “ Tannhiiuser ” 
Walkiiren-ritt . “Die Waltre” et 


This list is given chiefly for reference. As regards the per- 
formance, it will suffice to say that Dr. Hubert Parry’s ode was 





magnificently sung, both it and its popular composer coming in 
for unbounded applause ; that Dr. Joachim played his Hungarian 
concerto in masterly style, although he had the misfortune to 
break a string in the course of the cadenza to the first movement, 
and that he placed the Schumann fantasia in the most favourable 
light. The TZannhduser excerpt was finely sustained by 

essrs. Lloyd and Henschel, and the orchestral pieces were 
given to perfection under the direction of Dr. Richter. 

On Friday moming, the 9th, Dr. Dvotak—this was literally 
a “ Doctor’s” festival—appeared on the platform to conduct the 
first performance of his Requiem Mass, composed expressly for 
the occasion. Of this important work I shall here only be able 
to speak in general terms. Firstly, it is to be noted that the 
composer has returned to the style of the Stabat Mater—that 
is, in the individuality of the working out of slight thematic 
material; and, secondly, the conception and treatment are 
throughout of the most solemn, and even ecclesiastical, character. 
Abounding in beauties, these are all touched with the gloom 
which pervades the whole. In other words, Dvorak has ap- 
proached his task as a devout member of the Roman Catholic 
Church—as one to whom the Requiem is a great reality. This 
is at once evident, the work opening with a motive of five notes, 
including the interval of a diminished third, and partly in syn- 
copation. This has been termed the ‘‘ prayer” theme, but its 
anguish is too poignant to me for supplication even, and it seems 
more like a cry from a soul in purgatory. Hearing it, I was re- 
minded of the old musician who, finding fault with the sweetness 
of the Benedictus in Mozart’s Reguiem, said, ‘ If I had to write 
a requiem, do you think I would make it sweet? No, sir, I 
should see the corpse before me.” To me that seems precisely 
Dvofak’s attitude ; and judged therefrom, his Regutem is among 
the greatest, if it be not the very greatest, of all the settings of 
this liturgical text. The theme permeates the work, either in 
the voice parts or orchestra, until the third number is reached, 
when the thunder of the Dies /r@ drowns the cry ; but with the 
next, Zuda mirum, it reappears, the dread trumpet summons 
having nothing more terrible than this wail of anguish. And 
here will be observed the vast difference between the treatment 
of Dvof&k and that of others to whom the mention of ‘‘ trampet”’ 
is a sore provocative. As soon as the vocal entry occurs in this 
number, the accompaniment has a design, one bar in length, 
many times repeated ; and similar treatment will be found in 
the chorus, Confutatis Maledictus, and elsewhere. The scoring 
is very full at times with tuba and gong, the latter giving a 
sepulchral colouring to the sponta of the 7zba mirum, and the 
bass clarinet is employed with awe-inspiring effect in the Hostias. 
But it is of little use dwelling upon isolated points. The work 
ends as it began, with profound solemnity, and even in a concert- 
room the effect produced showed that its spirit was understood 
by listeners as well as performers. The soloists were Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. McKay, and Mr. Mills, who 
all did the utmost to ensure a perfect rendering, and the same 
feeling animated both chorus and orchestra. The composer 
himself conducted, but, unfortunately, had only been able to re- 
hearse once—being detained at Prague—with the chorus. 
There were, consequently, some misunderstandings, and the 
performance was less satisfactory than that of the other works. 
Had Dr. Richter conducted, there would have been no fear of 
shortcomings. However, the work made its way, and the com- 
poser was called back to receive the congratulations of all 
present. It may be said on that day Birmingham was the means 
of adding another masterpiece to our store of art-treasures. 

Wagner's “ Parsifal Vorspiel” was a fitting sequel to what 
had gone before; and with a memorable performance of 
Beethoven’s Symphony in A, No. 7, the morning’s work came 
to a close. 

The Festival finished with the finest performance of the 
Faust of Berlioz that it has been my lot to witness. Miss 
Macintyre as Marguerite, Mr. Lloyd as Faust, and Mr. Henschel 
as Mephistopheles, were unsurpassable ; but the chorus and band 
equalled any in merit, and the whole was gone through with 
such dramatic power and perfection of finish that it may fairly 
be said that the work has never been heard to greater advantage. 
The enthusiasm at the conclusion was beyond description. The 
National Anthem was then performed as at the opening, and 
with warmest greetings to Dr. Richter and Mr. Stockley, the 
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executants dispersed. It is satisfactory to find that the change 
of date proved to be a wise one, and that the Festival was, artisti- 
cally and financially, a great success. Dr. Wade, the chairman 
of the committee, Mr. C. G. Beale, and Mr. G. H. Johnstone, 
of the musical sub-committees, deserve hearty congratulations on 
the result of their labours, and Mr. R. L. Impey, the indefati- 
gable secretary, may look with pride upon his share of the work. 
Indeed, thankful acknowledgments are due to all officially 
engaged at the musical celebration for courtesies and attentions 
to members of the press. The Festival was looked forward to 
with some anxiety; it will be remembered with feelings of 
delight. $.S.5 








THuE PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 


A Collection of Articles intended for Educational purposes, 
CONSISTING OF 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES, ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL REMARKS, 
ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 
AS TU THEIR PERFORMANCE. 
By E. PAUER, 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, &c. 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. (continued from page 226). 


Ir has already been mentioned that the rigorous, some- 
what ecclesiastical style, had to give way to a freer treat- 
ment ; how a lyrical feeling was introduced as soon as the 
improved state of the instrument made it practicable to 
utilise the singing quality of the piano; and how 
musicians less richly gifted than Haydn and Mozart 
endeavoured, by increased elaboration of the technical 
department, to hide their poverty of invention in greater 
brilliancy of execution. We have now to allude to another 
tendency—namely, the symphonic, as introduced by’ZLouis 
van Beethoven, who, born in 1770 at Bonn-on-the-Rhine, 
died in 1827 at-Vienna. Later, we shall also remark how 
the irresistible tendency to work out the dramatic features 
of our delightful art, which Carl Maria von Weber evinced 
in his celebrated operas, influenced his pianoforte works ; 
indeed, we seem to approach the climax of the literature 
of the pianoforte. With regard to Beethoven, we have to 
recollect that, as a young man, he was one of the most 
brilliant of performers (vzde his variations on Righini’s 
air, “ Vieni Amore,” composed in 1792, when he was but 
twenty-two years old). We have not less to consider that 
he went through a course of severe and most rigorous 
studies, which helped him to obtain a thorough knowledge 
of the principal instruments. A composer who thinks 
only for the pianoforte will never be able to invent ideas 
of such rich substance, of such strong material, as one 
who thinks also for other instruments; thus could 
Beethoven give a much greater variety, a much greater 
force, to his musical ideas through the perhaps uncon- 
scious influence of his studies of other instruments. By 
this it will also be seen that Beethoven had certainly a 
higher idea than any preceding composer of the capacity 
of the piano ; nor must we forget the feeling of zudepend- 
ence, which was one of the chief features of his character. 
This feeling of independence shows itself clearly in every 
one of Beethoven’s works. He had a sincere respect for 
the rule in the abstract ; he knew well that order and 
system were unalterable necessities, and must to a certain 
extent be obeyed, but he detested slavery and helpless 
dependence. His genius was powerful enough occasion- 
ally to disregard such rules ; his mind was too large to be 
compressed into small and contracted forms. The treat- 
ment of the piano actording to the rules of Haydn and 
Mozart was not by any means sufficient for Beethoven’s 
warm, grand, and heroic feeling. In the first sonatas 
already, as well as in the earliest sets of variations, the 
desire for richer means of expression, the longing for a 





wider and more powerful treatment, is evident. The rule, 
recognised till his day as orthodox and dogmatic, to intro- 
duce the second subject of a sonata in the dominant only, 
is disregarded by him (see the sonatas, Op. 31, No. 1, and 
Op. 53). Beethoven’s several innovations helped to raise 
the sonata to the highest pitch of perfection with regard 
to structure and richness of expression. The scheme of 
the first movement is clear and comprehensible, and the 
expression and nature of the different subjects commands 
our interest at once. We easily recognise the principal 
or chief idea, with which are connected in a natural way 
the second subject and the episodes or the companion, 
tributary or subsidiary parts, as they are called ; every- 
where we are struck by never-failing power, with which 
the treatment of the subjects fascinates our mind. Inthe 
second part begins what we might call the complication. 
Here dangerous and surprising modulations are risked ; 
he shows the different subjects almost fighting with each 
other—indeed, he ties the knot with such firmness that it 
seems impossible to guess how he will untie it again. 
But safely and surely—sometimes in a startling, at others 
in a most careful, well-planned manner—he loosens the 
knot, and finds his way back to the first subject. At the 
end of the movement comes a coda, which might be called 
an epilogue. The.slow movement is written either in the 
sonata form or as a cantabile, or appears sometimes 
merely as a preparation or introduction to the following 
quicker movement. Beethoven made the greatest innova- 
vations with regard to the scherzo (see sonatas, Op. 31, 
No. 1; Op. 106; Op. 109 and 110). The finale, some- 
times written in the sozaza, at others in the rondo form, is 
with him an actual development of all the features that 
characterized the first movement: Beethoven bestows 
particular care on the construction of his principal 
themes. These are always clear, precise, natural—we 
might say, conceived in a popular manner—so that even 
an imperfectly educated audience can understand them 
easily, and will take great interest in watching how they 
reappear again and again in the course of the movement. 
The general character of Beethoven’s works is serious, 
grand, powerful, noble, and full of expression ; again, at 
times humorous, petulant, even eccentric, but always full 
of intellect, and although sometimes gloomy, never 
mawkishly elegant or feebly sentimental. Each of his 
sonatas expresses a certain, firmly fixed, and developed 
feeling, which is delineated and worked out even in the 
smallest detail : the principal musical idea reigns through- 
out. With him all technical figures are merely the means 
to the end, but ‘not the object or aim itself; even where, 
as in some of his earlier sonatas, very brilliant passages 
occur, these ought never to be used merely as a vehicle 
for the display of technical brilliancy of execution ; their 
chief point is the great z#¢e//ectual force they contain : if 
given in any other manner, Beethoven’s intention would 
be entirely disregarded and missed. His aim was to 
reach the highest point in everything he wrote ; the mere 
making or composing of music for composing’s sake only 
was not satisfactory to him, and this explains why we are 
so much more affected in listening to Beethoven’s music 
than to that of Haydn or Mozart. Beethoven’s contribu- 
tions to the pianoforte literature are exceedingly rich. 
His works for piano with other instruments consist in the 
cheerful and bright concerto in C, Op. 15 ; in the agreeable 
and euphonious concerto in B flat, Op. 19 (although it was 
composed Jdefore the concerto, Op. 15); in the noble, 
grand, and symphonic concerto, Op. 37, in C minor, which 
he dedicated to the unfortunate Prince Louis Ferdinand 
of Prussia; in the idyllic, sweet, tender, bright, and 
fascinating concerto, Op. 58, in G ; in the majestic, noble, 
heroic, lively, and brilliant concerto, Op. 73, in E flat 
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(generally called ‘‘ Emperor’s Concerto”); in the con- 
certo for piano, violin, and violoncello (with orchestra), 
Op. 56, in C; in the thoroughly original and highly 
interesting fantasia for pianoforte, solo voices, chorus, and 
orchestra, Op. 80, in C; and in a posthumous rondo in 
B flat (which was finished by C. Czerny). A quintet for 
piano, oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon, Op. 16 in E flat ; 
three quartets (posthumous) for piano, violin, alto, and 
violoncello, E flat, D,andc. In trios: No. 1, in E flat ; 
No. 2, in G major; No. 3, in C minor; No. 4, trio in D 
major, and No.5, in E flat, both Op. 70; No. 6, in the grand 
trio, Op. 97, in B flat ; No. 7,in a posthumous trio in E 
flat ; No. 8, in a posthumous trio in B flat (one movement 
only) ; and in the variations in E flat, Op. 44 ; and those, 
Op. 121A, on the air, “Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu,” 
from Wenzel Miiller’s comic opera, Die Schwestern von 
Prag. For piano and violin, we have three sonatas 
(D, A, and E flat), Op. 12; a sonata in A minor, Op. 23 ; 
a sonata in F, Op. 24; three sonatas (A, C minor, and G), 
Op. 30; a sonata (so-called “ Kreutzer Sonata”) in A, 
Op. 47; a sonata in G, Op. 96 ; a rondo in G ; and twelve 
variations on an air from Mozart’s Figaro. For piano 
and violoncello he wrote the sonatas in F and G minor, 
Op. 5 ; the sonata in A, Op. 69 ; the two sonatas in C and 
D, Op. 102 ; twelve variations on an air, in F, of Mozart’s 
Magic Flute, Op. 66; twelve variations on Hindel’s 
‘* See the Conquering Hero” ; and seven variations, in G, 
on Mozart’s air, “The Manly Heart.” For piano and French 
horn he composed the charming sonata in F, Op. 17. 
For piano (two performers) he wrote the bright sonata in 
D, Op. 6; three most interesting marches in C, E flat, and 
D, Op. 45 ; variations (on an air by Count Waldstein) in 
C; and variations on the original air, “Ich denke Dein,” 
in D. For piano solo he composed not less than thirty- 
two sonatas, three sonatas (composed in his eleventh 
year), an easy sonata (posthumous. fragment), and two 
sonatinas (the authorship of which is, however, doubtful). 
Of variations he wrote not less than twenty-three sets. 
Of these the six variations on an original theme in F, Op. 
4; the fifteen variations and fugue on an air of the 
(Beethoven’s) ballet, “The Men of Prometheus” ; the 
variations, Op. 120; those on Righini’s air, “ Vieni 
Amore” ; on the Russian dance from Wranitzky’s ballet, 
“Das Waldmadchen”; and the marvellous thirty-two 
variations in C minor, are the most remarkable. Besides 
these we have the three sets of bagatelles, Op. 33, Op. 119, 
and Op. 126; two rondos in C and G, and a small one in 
A; a fantasia, Op. 77; a polonaise, Op. 89; a rondo, -a 
capriccio (“ Die Wuth iiber den verlornen Groschen”), 
Op. 129; a beautiful andante in F; a minuet in E flat; 
six other minuets; seven rustic dances; six pastoral 
dances ; two preludes, Op. 39 ; and a prelude in F minor ; 
and last, not least, the cadenzas for his pianoforte con- 
certos. The following are not authentic works of 
Beethoven: ‘“ Alexander-Marsch” (perhaps by Persuis), 
“Pariser Einzugsmarsch,” a funeral march in F minor 
(most likely written by Walch, of Gotha), ten waltzes with 
the names ** Sehnsuchts-,” ‘‘ Schmerzens-,” “ Hoffnungs-,” 
* Jubel-Walzer,” &c., “ Glaube,” “ Liebe,’ “ Hoffnung ” 
(published eleven years after Beethoven’s death), and 
“ Albumblatt fiir Elise.” 


(To be continued.) 








Cur Magasine of Good Words. 
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MUSIC is an intellectual or a sensual pleasure, accord- 
ing to the temperament of him who hears it. ‘And, by- 
the-bye, with the exception of the fine extravaganza on 





the subject in Twelfth Night, 1 do not recollect more 
than one thing said adequately on the subject of music 
in all literature. It is a passage in the Religio Medici of 
Sir T. Brown, and, though chiefly remarkable for its 
sublimity, has also a philosophic value, inasmuch as it 
points to the true theory of musical effects. The mistake 
of most people is to suppose that it is by the ear they 
communicate with music, and, therefore, that they are 
purely passive to its effects. But this is not so; it is by 
the reaction of the mind upon the notices of the ear (the 
matter coming by the senses, the for from the mind) 
that the pleasure is constructed ; and therefore it is that 
people of equally good ear differ so much in this point 
from one another. . But, says a friend, a succes- 
sion of musical sounds is to me like a collection of Arabic 
characters ; I can attach no ideas to them. Ideas! my 
good sir? there is no occasion for them. All that class 
of ideas, which can be available in such a case, has a 
language of representative feelings.— Z7omas de Quincey. 

EVEN that vulgar and tavern-musick which makes 
one man merry, another mad, strikes in me a deep fit of 
devotion, and a profound contemplation of the first 
composer. There is something in it of divinity more 
than the ear discovers: it is an hieroglyphical and 
shadowed lesson of the whole world, and creatures of 
God—such a melody to the ear as the whole world, well 
understood, would afford the understanding. In brief, 
it is a sensible fit of that harmony which intellectually 
sounds in the ears of God.—Sir Thomas Brown. 

IF we only could make musical photographs of the 
present for the future, and had such of the past! Then 
we should know among other things something of Greek 
music, which we now only know through the wholly 
unmusical philologists, z.¢., not at all—JZ. Hauptmann. 

HANDEL’s music always brings me a revival.—George 
Eliot. 

A NOBLE man compares and estimates himself by an 
ideal which is higher than himself, and a mean man by 
one that is lower than himself. The one produces 
aspiration, the other ambition.— Beecher. 

THE instrumental music of Mozart has to-day some- 
thing of the golden age; something more ingenuously 
natural, but also something more limited than the circle 
of ideas awakened by the genius of Beethoven.—W. von 
Lenz. 

THE sonatas of Beethoven . . . are comparable 
to a vast gallery of pictures representing all the love, all 
the happiness, that God permits indifferently to every 
human creature—to hope.—W. von Lenz. 

GooD taste rejects excessive nicety; it treats little 
things as little things, and is not hurt by them.—/éndé/on. 

THERE is a pedantry of simplicity which stands in the 
same relation to artistic, genuine naiveté as manner to 
originality.—2. Schumann. 

TALENT works, genius creates —A. Schumann. 

WHO is there that, in logical words, can express the 
effect music has on us? A kind of inarticulate, un- 
fathomable speech, which leads us to the edge of the 
Infinite and lets us for moments gaze into that.—Zv/os. 
Carlyle. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES.* 


DuRING the last hundred years studies for the pianoforte 
have been produced with ever increasing fertility. 
Among the innumerable composers of this class of music 





* The Canon “ Jesu der Du meine Seele ” is referred to on page 243. 
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August Loeschhorn (born 1819) occupies a_ highly 
honourable place. He has written studies of almost 
every degree of difficulty, at least they begin. with the 
first stage and lead up to a very advanced one. But in 
all he keeps in view the educational needs of learners, 
and not only the technical, but also the <esthetical needs. 
Indeed, musical beauty is a special and prominent 
feature of his studies. Our Music Pages of this month 
contain two charming specimens, the singing Andante 
con moto from the second book (No. 20) of Op. 193, 
Etudes mélodiques, and the playful Allegro non tanto 
from the first book (No. 9) of Op. 192, Atudes faciles, 
and yet, charming as they are, they cannot give an 
adequate idea of the composer’s powers, of his many- 
sidedness, and of his highest flights. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


Our concert season began with a special performance in honour 
of the visit of the Health Congress. This concert took place at 
the new Gewandhaus, and was conducted by Herr Capellmeister 
Reinecke. The programme was selected from the works of 
composers either born in Saxony, or so long settled there as to be 
hardly distinguished from natives of our State. To the first 
class belong Schumann, Wagner, and Volkmann ; and to the 
second Mendelssohn and Reinecke. Volkmann was represented 
by his overture ‘‘ Richard III.,” with which the performance 
began; Schumann, by his c major Symphony, with which it 
ended. Frau Baumann sang Elsa’s ‘* Gesang an die Liifte,” from 
Lohengrin—not a wise choice for concert purposes. She was 
heard to better advantage in four songs by Mendelssohn, Dr. 
Reinecke playing the pianoforte accompaniments. The 
entracte from Reinecke’s King Manfred was loudly re- 
demanded, but the composer showed his modesty by declining 
the encore. 

You will remember that when Herr Brodsky left for New 
York he was succeeded by, Herr Arno Hilf. The latter, on his 
appointment to the post of principal professor of the violin at 
the Royal Conservatoire has, in his turn, given place to Herr 
Prill, of Magdeburg, who is to be our orchestral leader this 
season. The newcomer,is a pupil of Joachim, and so far as we 
can yet judge, appears likely to succeed well in the important 
duties which now devolve upon him. We must also note the 
advent of a new violoncellist in the room of Herr Alwin 
Schréder, who has lately left for Boston (America). The new 
man is Herr Georg Wille, a pupil of Klengel, and a fine per- 
former on his instrument. 

With regret we have to record the death of Herr Consul 
Limburger, president of the Gewandhaus directorate, and a 
very active worker in that capacity. Dr. Giinther, director of 
~ the Conservatoire, will probably succeed Herr Limburger. 

The first Gewandhaus concert takes place on the 15th of 
October, with the following programme: Introduction, fugue, 
and chorale, “In Memoriam,” by Carl Reinecke; air from 
Samson et Dalila (Saint-Saéns), sung by Fraulein Roberstein; 
Violin Concerto (Brahms), played by Herr Adolph Brodsky; 
Lieder (Brahms), sung by Fraulein Roberstein; Adagio from 
D minor Concerto (Spohr), played by Herr Brodsky ; and Beet- 
hoven’s C minor Symphony. 

The Mozart Centenary celebration was hardly worthy of its 
object. It took the shape of a festival performance of Zhe 
Magic Flute, which was unsatisfactory, mainly owing to the 
insufficiency of ‘Herr Merkel for the part of Tamino, and the 
unequal conducting of Herr Paur. At the theatre we have been 
treated to a symphony in c minor by Prince Reuss XXIV., per- 
formed on the same evenings as Cavalleria Rusticana. ‘The 
symphony is very interesting, and was deservedly much 
applauded. 

err Professor Kretzschmar announces six chronological 
concerts ; and the Liszt Society six concerts with a different 
conductor at each ; the music at both series to be executed by a 
Leipzig military band. 
‘ 





Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
Cvitions, 


— oe 


Kjerulf-Album. Favourite pianoforte pieces by HALF- 
DAN KJERULF, (Edition No. 8,193; net, Is.) 
London : Augener & Co. 


HALFDAN KJERULF, the Norwegian composer, who was 
born in 1818, and died in 1868 at Christiania, has a world- . 
wide reputation, but his works are not so well known 
elsewhere as in his own country, and as they deserve to 
be. He distinguished himself especially by the composi- 
tion of solo and choral songs, some of the former of which 
have been sung by Sontag, Lind, and Nilsson. But also 
his pianoforte compositions are noteworthy. The album 
which now lies before us contains eleven pieces, respec- 
tively entitled “‘ Spring Song,” “Salon,” “ Idyl,” “Vugger- 
vise,” “‘Humoreske,” “ Berceuse,” ‘ Intermezzo,” “ Im- 
promptu,” “Sketch ” (one in F, another in B flat major), 
and “Scherzo.” They leave us not a moment in doubt that 
the composer was a man of talent. They are fresh and 
natural, melodious, and otherwise interesting. In short, 
one feels that Kjerulf had something to say which, if not 
of supreme importance, is worth hearing and knowing, 
and so much the more pleasant to hear as he said what 
he had to say gracefully and without difficulty. There is 
a national element in these compositions, but as regards 
quantity, it is very slight compared with that in Grieg’s 
works. This national element accounts for the love of 
his countrymen, and the monument they erected him at 
Christiania in 1874. We are sure that the album will 
make innumerable friends, and this is as it should be. 


Humoresque pour le Piano. Par P. TSCHAIKOWSKY. 
London : Augener & Co. 

Tus “Humoresque” is a charming 4/uette. 

performers remember that their playing ought to be like 


But let 


the humour of the composition—delicate. With a light 
touch, careful dynamical gradations, and here and there 
a retardation of the /empo, the piece will have an excel- 
lent effect. Indeed, the humour is as piquant as it is 
delicate. 


Valsette pour Pianoforte. Par ANTOINE STRELEZKI. 
London : Augener and Co. 


A LIVELY, sparkling piece, in which coz fuoco passages 
alternate with playful and cantadile ones. The“ Valsette” 
is dedicated to Mlle. Natalie Janotha, which may be an 
additional recommendation to this lady’s admirers. 


Johann Sebastian Bach’s Organ. Works. Edited by W. 
T. BEsT. No. 30, Ala Breve in D major. (Edition 
No. 9,850 ; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 


THE style of this fugue is distinguished from Bach’s 
more usual floridness by plainness and solidity. It is 
more akin to the fugues of Frescobaldi and other old 
Italians than to those of the German masters of a later 
time. The subject is at once accompanied by a counter- 
subject. As to the rest, simple as the fugue—stalking 
along in semibreves, minims, and crotchets—may seem at 
a first glance, the eye will soon discover how full the 
composition is of interesting combinations and inter- 
lacings, how full of grave, impressive beauty. We trust 
the reader will not misinterpret some of our descriptive 
adjectives and nouns. Before criticising the critic, let 
him endeavour to understand the latter’s meaning, 
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Classical Violin Music.of Celebrated Masters of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Edited by 
GUSTAV JENSEN. Sonata Op. 2, No. 2, by ANTONIO 
VivaLpI. (Edition No. 7,423; net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

IN the development of the sonata and concerto form, and 

also in that of the violin technique, Antonio Vivaldi, 

“the red priest ” (2/ Arete rosso), plays an important part. 

If he has not the classical purity and dignity of his prede- 

.cessor, Arcangelo Corelli, he makes up for it by lightness, 

variety, daring, and fantasticalness. The present sonata 

opens with a Preludio a Capriccio which consists of a 

brilliant breaking up, first of the tonic, and afterwards of 

the dominant chord, an Adagio bar closing each of the 
two passages of six A//egro bars. Then follows a grace- 
ful, animated A/legro agitato. Next comes a Corrente, 
whimsical, but piquantly pleasing. After this, a hardly 
more than episodal Adagio (in F sharp minor, while all 
the other movements are in A major) leads to the con- 
cluding movement, a Gigue, gay, lively, and charming. 

Professor Jensen has again discharged his task with his 

usual maestria. —_—_—_— 


Miniature Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte. 
REINECKE. London: Augener & Co. 
THis work of the Leipzig Capellmeister is dainty in con- 
ception, feeling, and execution. We imagine that the 
popular tone of the Andante, and the rhythmical animation 
of the Finale (Allegro vivace), a kind of polonaise, will 
succeed first in making an impression ; but the two pre- 
ceding movements, Allegro moderato and Menuetto 
serioso, are not in the least inferior to them, nay, they are 
even superior. In short, we have to thank Professor 

Reinecke for a refined and refining work. 


By C. 


Adagio and Allegro from Sonata No. 11. (Koechel, No, 

379.) By W.A. Mozart. London: Augener & Co, 
HERE we have Mozart’s Sonata in G major (2), with the 
omission of the last movement, the theme with variations. 
The fine cantabile Adagio and the insinuating Allegro 
with the tinge of sweet melancholy are lovely movements. 
We shall say no more; for as yet we have not come to 
see that our mission is to carry coals to Newcastle. 


Sonatina inG major. By A, DIABELLI. Arranged for 
violin and pianoforte by EMILE THOMAS. London: 
Augener & Co. 

WHo has made the acquaintance of Diabelli and does 
not like this best-tempered, jovial, and tuneful composer ? 
In his music we find some of the most pleasing charac. 
teristics of the Austrians and Italians. Hundreds of 
thousands of pianists, especially in their early stages, 
have derived pleasure from Diabelli’s compositions ; the 
arranged sonatina now before us will undoubtedly 
do as much for not a few violinists. 


Dance Movements from the Works of the Great Masters. 
Arranged for violin and pianoforte by FR. HER- 
MANN. (Edition No. 7,387 g and 4; each, net, Is.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

THE seventh and eighth instalments of the series entitled 

“Dance Movements” bring an A//’ ongarese from 

Moaart’s Violin Concerto in A minor (Edition No. 7,387), 

and ballet music from Cherubini’s opera Ali Bada 

(Edition No. 7,387/). Let modest violinists not be scared 

away by the appellative “concerto,” the vigorous, fiery 

Hungarian dance is by no means very difficult. Cheru- 

bini’s delicate and graceful composition consists of two 

movements, an Andantino and an Allegretto graztoso 

e molto moderato, 





Miniature Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello. 
Op. 181. By C. GURLITT. (Edition No. 7,259; 
net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

HERR GURLITT’S “ Miniature Trio” is a model of its 

kind—easy, musical, and effective. To speak of a piece 

of music as musical sounds strange, no doubt, but experi- 
ence and reflection teach us that the bulk of so-called 

music is not music, it is as little and no more so than a 

game of chéss or dominoes. The source of Gurlitt’s 

inspiration flows easily and delightfully, . We get first an 

Allegretto (2, G major), after that a Moderato (8, G minor), 

an Adagio (4,G major), and an Allegretto scherzando 

2, G major). These four movements are all good and 

pleasing, but the gem of them is the Moderato. Asa 

further commendation of the trio, we must mention that 
the composer has treated none of the three instruments 
in a stepfatherly manner. 


“ Foreshadowings.” Song with accompaniment of the 
pianoforte and violoncello (obbligato). By EDITH 
SWEPSTONE. London: Augener & Co. 

THE music itself, and the combination of ’cello and 
pianoforte, are in harmony with the words, and interpret 
well the scene, mood, and feelings suggested by them— 
the silent stars, the lonely waiting at the trysting-place, 
the clouded sky, and the faint night-wind whispering of 
coming woe, 

Twenty Children’s Songs. The words by E. M. 
TRAQUAIR ; the music by EMIL KREvzZ. (Edition 
No. 8,877a2,; net, 4d.) London: Augener & Co. 

As we reviewed this collection of children’s songs when 

it made its appearance in the old notation, pointing out 

on that occasion the beauty and trueness of character of 
these songs, we have now only to record their appearance 
in the tonic sol-fa notation. 


Complete Vocal Duets (English and German words), with 
pianoforte accompaniments. Composed by ROBERT 
SCHUMANN. (Edition No. 8,974; net, 5s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

To have Schumann’s duets together in one volume was a 

desideratum, for they were scattered not only over several 

books of duets, but also over several books containing 
chiefly solo songs. The contents of the volume are as 
follows :—No. 1 of Op. 29, “ Three Poems of E. Geibel” ; 

Op. 34, “Four Duets” for soprano and tenor (Reinick, 

Burns, and Griin) ; Nos. 6, 7, and 12 of Op. 37, “ Twelve 

Poems” from F. Riickert’s rig Soren A Op. 43, “Three 

Two-part Songs ” (Anonymous, Mahlmann, and Reinick) ; 

Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, and 8 of Op. 74, Spanisches Liederspiel ; 

Op. 78, “ Four Duets” for soprano and tenor (Riickert, 

Kerner, Goethe, and Hebbel) ; Nos. 10, 16, 19, and 21 of 

Op. 79, Liederalbum fiir die Jugend (Hoffmann von 

Fallersleben); Nos. 3 and 7 of Op. 101, Minnespiel 

(Riickert) ; Op. 103, Madchenlieder (E. Kulmann) ; Nos. 

12 and 17 of Op. 112, Der Rose Pilgerfahrt,; and Nos. 4 

and 9 of Op. 138, Spanische Liebeslieder. It would re- 

quire more space than we have at our disposal to set forth 
adequately all the excellences of these 35 far too little 
known duets. Their admirable style as duets must, how- 
ever, not be left unnoticed. The warm, romantic feeling 
and imagination are as little wanting here as elsewhere in 

Schumann’s works. Those who do not know the duets 

will, therefore, do well to get this volume. 


Glees and Choruses from the works of English composers, 
arranged for four female voices by H. HEALE. (Edi- 
tion No. 4,321; net, is.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE four preceding books of this publication contain each 

six glees and choruses arranged for three female voices ; 

’ 
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CANON onthe CHORAL 
“Jesu, Der Du meine Seele” 


from 


Ebenezer Prout’s“Double Counterpoint and Canon” 
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A. LOESCHHORNS “ETUDES MELODIQUES” 


pour le Piano. 


Op.193. N° 20. 


Andante con moto. (d = 120.) 
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Allegro non tanto. 
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the present book, six glees and choruses arranged for four 
female voices. They are Sir H. R. Bishop’s “ What shall 
he have that Kills the Deer,” R. Greville’s “ Now the 
Bright Morning Star,” R. Spofforth’s “Hail Smiling 
Morn,” J. Stafford Smith’s “ Blest Pair of Sirens,” Sir 
H. R. Bishop’s “ The Fisherman’s ‘Good-Night,’” and S. 
Webbe’s “Ode to St. Cecilia.” In these compositions we 
meet again with the peculiarly English qualities which 
we commented upon in previous notices, 


Veni, Creator Spiritus, Paraphrased by JOHN DRYDEN, 
and set to music for chorus, solo quartet ad /#4., and 
orchestra, by A. C. MACKENZIE. London: Novello, 
Ewer, & Co. 

THE manly strength, grave dignity, and simple design of 

Dr. Mackenzie’s music accord well with the words of the 

grand old Latin hymn so grandly translated into English 

by Dryden. The composer says in a prefatory note : 

“The vocal portion of this work may be undertaken 

either by a chorus alone or with the addition of a solo 

quartet. But in performances where the choral body 
employed has other duties, the adoption of the solo 
quartet is recommended.” It seems to us that the 
employment of a solo quartet is preferable, as it gives re- 
lief not only to the chorus, but also to the audience. 
Continuous choral singing always causes fatigue in the 
hearers, and the instrumental interludes in the present 
composition are hardly long and numerous enough to 
sufficiently break up this continuity. Moreover, the 
nature of the passages marked “solo ad ibitum” tempts 
one to assume that they were conceived as solos. In the 

Veni, Creator Spiritus, Dr. Mackenzie has produced a 

strong and excellent work: on the one hand, it breathes 

a genuine religious spirit ; and, on the other hand, it is 

melodious, varied, admirable in its part-writing, and cul- 

minates in a powerful piece of fugal writing. 


De Profundis, Psalm CXXX. Set to music for soprano 
solo, chorus, and orchestra, by C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 
London ; Novello, Ewer, & Co. 

EVERY musician will read or hear, as the case may be, 

this latest of Dr. Parry’s compositions with delight, and 

the better the musician is the greater will be the delight 
he takes in it. The composer of the De Profundis proves 
himself a profound student of Bach and Handel, but one 
who remains true to the age in which he lives. No more 
than the opening pages are needed to convince one of the 
fact that he is a son of ourtime. The choral portions 
are written for twelve-part chorus ; or, to be more exact, 
for three four-part, two six-part, and four three-part 
choruses. Dr. Parry manifests in this style of writing an 
admirable maestria. But a critic would be justified in 
advising even a Bach to be sparing in the use of such 
means, The abandonment of the practice, once so much 
in favour, of writing in many parts was something more 
than a mere. change of fashion without rhyme and reason. 
Leaving out of account the cheap alternation of choruses, 
the composer is faced by two dangers : if he makes his 
many-part chorus move in masses, his music becomes 
easily lumpish ; if he writes polyphonously, it becomes 
easily confused. Music of this nature looks better than 
it sounds—is more intelligible when seen than when 
heard. Nay, in most cases it is the bravado of a crafts- 
man rather than the language of a poet. Now and then, 
however, there are occasions when many-part choral 
writing interprets better than anything else the mood or 
scene to be depicted. Considered from the purely 
material point of view, the effect is rarely commensurate 
with the complex means. These’ remarks apply to the 
De Profundis only in so far as perhaps less would have 





been more. In conclusion, we congratulate Dr. Parry and 
ourselves on the production of so noble and scholarly 
a work. —_——. 


The Battle of the Baltic, Ballad by THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Set to music for chorus and orchestra by C. VILLIERS 
STANFORD. London: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 

On making the acquaintance of this work one wonders 

first that the composer chose for his subject a poem so 

little musical, not to say so anti-musical ; and next one 
wonders that he was able to attain so high a degree of 
success. In short, Professor Villiers Stanford’s setting of 

Campbell’s “ Battle of the Baltic ” is an imaginative feat. 

The interest never flags from the beginning to the end. 

This ought to silence our criticism. But we say : Zant 

pis. Ifthe composer can do so well under unfavourable 
circumstances, how much better might he not do when 
werfully inspired ! On the present occasion we suppose 
im to have been lured by the poet’s patriotic sentiments, 
and perhaps also by the expectation of luring by them his 
auditors. But be our objection right or wrong, we have 
no doubt that the vigour of the composition, and the 
stirring life that animates it, will recommend it to choral 
societies, and assure its success at concerts. 


Princessin Edelweiss. Méarchendichtung von IDA JOHN. 
Componirt fiir soli, dreistimmigen Frauenchor und 
Orchester oder Pianoforte, von ALBERT TOTTMANN. 
Leipzig : Friedrich Hofmeister. 

THIS musical setting of a legendary tale is written in a 

simple, melodious, and altogether pleasing style. Itcon- 

sists of an introduction, a melodrama, an interlude (Forest 

Festival), and fourteen songs, duets, and choruses. The 

solos are assigned to two sopranos, a contralto, a tenor, 

anda bass ; the choral pieces to a three-part female chorus. 

As tothe instrumental part of the work, it is in the present 

edition given to, a pianoforte (the introduction and the 

interlude 2 guatre mains), but is also to be had for 
orchestra. Under the original German words by Ida 

John there is printed an English translation by Mrs. 

Morgan. —_——— 


Technical Study in the Art of Pianoforte Playing. By 

C. A. EHRENFECHTER. London: William Reeves. 
THE author explains and recommends in this little book 
the late Herr Deppe’s system of teaching the pianoforte. 
Much of what he says about the prevailing methods of, 
and lack of method in, teaching is true. That compara- 
tively few of the innumerable persons who call themselves 
teachers have no method, and guide, or misguide, their 
pupils in a haphazard way, cannot be denied. This, 
however, does not justify him in condemning all systems 
except the one he has adopted. Have not these despised 
systems produced all our first-rate pianists, and the 
eulogised system not one? A careful examination of 
Deppe’s method has convinced us that it-is the reverse 
of excellent. Any good results Deppe’s teaching may 
have produced were owing not to his system, but to his 
strong will, by which he made his pupils do disagreeable 
work steadily and perseveringly, the tenth part of which 
they would not have done for another teacher. Mr. 
Ehrenfechter never argues, although he pretends and 
probably thinks he does. Dogmatising is not arguing; 
nor are similes, especially inappropriate ones, proofs. 
Instead of criticising them, we invite the author to lay the 
following of his statements, which we think sin against 
the laws of nature, before an engineer, a physiologist, and 
a psychologist :—“ If you sit Aigh [before a piano}, the 
arm, hand, and fingers, form almost a straight line. The 
result is that the whole weight of the arm comes more or 
less to bear on the wrist and fingers, hampering the inde- 
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pendent action of the latter. Further, the muscles of the 
arm are in a state of relaxation or passivity, while they 
ought to be in a lower or higher state of tension. If you 
sit ow, so that your elbow be from one to two inches below 
the level of the keyboard, then the arm will assume its 
proper shape. Nowthere is no leaning or pressing of the 
arm on the hand ; the arm being bent both at the elbow 
and at the wrist, the muscles are in a state of tension, and 
will now be effectually affected by the practice.” ‘‘‘ The 
arm,’ says Deppe, ‘ ought to be like lead—the wrist like a 
feather.”’” ‘The wrist must be held high. The higher 
the position the greater the tension of the muscles. 
Practice will, no doubt, be more fatiguing, but there is a 
commensurate gain in the quicker and safer attainment 
of the desired results,” ‘‘ The back of the hand should 
be on a level with the keyboard ; better still it'is to allow 
a slight elevation of its outer part, so as to give more scope 
of action to the third and fourth fingers, and to strengthen 
this weaker part generally.” “‘ Spielen Sie mit dem 
Gewicht (Play with the weight of your finger). Don’t 
strike, but let the fingers fa//.’ Let the finger sink down 
with the key and rise again with it, but all this without 
any forced muscular exertion.” This last is an excellent 
direction for one kind of touch, but not for all the kinds a 
good pianist requires. We protest in the name of music 
against the use of the pedal in passage quoted on page 83. 
Does Mr. Ehrenfechter not find the simultaneous sound- 
ing of almost all the notes of the chromatic scale some- 
what objectionable? =§=£——— 


Harmony: its Theory and Practice. 
PROUT, B.A. 
Augener & Co. 


By a somewhat happy coincidence, a fourth edition of the 
first volume of Mr. Prout’s series of Text-Books has been 
issued just as the latest addition to that series is making 
its first appearance. No better evidence of the favour 
these books are gradually finding amongst musical 
people could possibly be afforded. A book which is so 
well known as “ Harmony ; its Theory and Practice” (even 
though it is only two years old) needs but little notice to 
recommend it at the present time. Suffice it to say that 
a few misprints which were overlooked in the last edition 
have now been corrected. These were to be found 
chiefly amongst the figured-bass exercises, in which a few 
wrong or omitted accidentals and figures, or other signs 
not in their right places, will sometimes elude even the 
most experienced scrutiny ; remaining, however, to be 
detected in the harmony class-room itself—one of the very 
best places anywhere for finding out typographical errors 
of this kind. By being printed on slightly thicker paper, 
this new fourth edition looks at first as if it were an 
enlargement of the three previous issues, but the number 
of pages remains the same, and beyond the above 
mentioned corrections, no alteration has been made in the 
gencral contents. 


By EBENEZER 
(Fourth edition ; net, 5s.) London: 


@peras and Conrerts, 


—~— 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
WE have the unprecedented experience of two operas this 


autumn. They are both called Italian operas, but that is hardly 
a correct definition. Sir Augustus Harris commenced his cam- 
paign at Covent Garden with a French réfertoire, and, for the 
most part, French singers. Opening with the Roméo et Juliette 
of Gounod, he follows that work with. Bizet’s Carmen, and the 
Philémon et Baucis of Gounod. The latter bright and attractive 
opera is entirely new to London, for we are so slow and con- 
servative in our musical ideas that many years are usually 





required before an opera reaches us, no matter how popular it 
may be elsewhere. Phi/émon et Baucis is so essentially French 
an opera that probably justice would hardly be done to it save 
by a French company. It was originally produced the year 
after Faust, and was written in one act for the Opera at Baden. 
M. Carvalho being charmed with the music and subject, re- 
quested the composer to add two more acts to the opera, and as 
a three-act opera it was given at the Théatre-Lyrique, February 
18th, 1860. But Phil/émon et Baucis was destined to undergo 
still further transformations, for threé acts appeared too many 
for the story, and a great improvement was made when it was 
reduced to two acts. In that form it became very popular, and, 
considering the dainty and original music, and the quaintness 
with which the classic subject was treated, it must be confessed 
the opera deserved the favour it met with. Gounod has recently 
admitted his obligations to Mozart, and in this opera we can 
trace some of the effects to that master’s influence. The fresh- 
ness of the pastoral school of music gives a great charm to the 
composition. There is an echo of the classic style, and besides 
Mozart, the composer did not disdain to take a hint from Gluck 
also. The trio between Philémon and the two wandering gods 
is an exquisite movement. Vulcan’s song is masterly, although 
reminding one a little of Handel’s “‘O Ruddier than the Cherry.” 
The song of Baucis is exquisitely tender and pure, and the 
quartet that follows, with its rustic refrain, may be highly com- 
mended. The florid melody for the soprano is very much after 
the pattern of a thousand others, and in fact the latter portion of 
the opera is by no means equal to the first; but, taken as a 
whole, this charming work is welcome, and the Parisian per- 
formers are able to interpret it admirably. The cast is the same 
as that of the Opéra-Comique, so our amateurs are able to enjoy 
it as in Paris—Mlle. Simmonet, M. Engel, M. Bouvet, and 
M. Lorrain. Sir Augustus Harris, with his customary liberality, 
has provided a new mise en scone, and when the elderly couple 
are blessed by the gods with renewed youth, a pretty and effec- 
tive change is introduced. In place of poverty and squalor, 
they are surrounded by rich and elegant furniture and decora- 
tions. ‘The company at Covent Garden will:include M. Cossira, 
the excellent tenor, and Mlle. Deschamps, who appears ‘as 
Carmen, a character which she has performed over 600 times in 
Paris. M. Jehin has been the conductor of these French operas. 





SIGNOR LAGO’S OPERA SEASON. 


S1cnor Laco has displayed no little enterprise in opening the 
Shaftesbury Theatre for a season of Italian opera. He could 
not obtain Her Majesty’s Theatre, but the smaller house is 
perhaps quite as well suited to his purpose. - Signor Lago 
deserves great credit for affording London opera-goers the 
opportunity of hearing Cavalleria Rusticana (Rustic Chivalry). 
The composer, Pietro Mascagni, the son of a baker at Livorno, 
gained his first knowledge of music at the free school of his 
native place, then he obtained an introduction to Ponchielli, the 
composer of Za Gioconda, and was admitted as a student of the 
Milan Conservatoire, which he quitted to join a travelling 
operatic company. A prize heing offered, Mascagni won it with 
his Cavalleria Rusticana, which was produced on May 19th, 
1890, and was at once pronounced to be a masterpiece. This 
work was Signor Lago’s opening opera, being given with a 
portion of Crispino e la Comare (The Cobbler and the Fairy). 
The kind of works Signor Lago intends to produce, and his 
operatic aims generally, may be gleaned from the fact that his 
first announcements were Rossini’s Cenerentola and Ernani. 
The former was as good as new to many opera-goers. It 
contains much brilliant music of the Bardzere kind, the air 
‘* Non pitt mesta” being one of the most brilliant of the “ final 
rondo” school which Wagner laughed at so unmercifully. The 
Flying Dutchman of that composer was also performed. 
The story of Cavalleria Rusticana relates to the adven- 
tures of a young soldier, Turiddu, who, before going to 
the wars, was in love with Lola, who during his absence be- 
comes the wife of a carrier, Alfio. Turiddu, finding Lola 
married, still hopes to undermine her love for her husband. 
But he is a libertine, and has seduced Santuzza, a village 
maiden, who, telling Alfio the story of her wrongs, he under- 
takes to defend her, and also his own honour. He challenges 
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the seducer. The. scene is in a Sicilian village, and the chal- 
lenge is given in old Sicilian fashion, by biting the ear. The 
lover, Turiddu, repenting in some degree of his conduct to 
Santuzza, confides her to his mother’s care, and in the conflict 
with Alfio he falls. It is a tragic story, but the music is pas- 
sionate, melodious, and frequently dramatic as well as effective. 
Signorina Adelaide Musiani represented Santuzza, the heroine, 
with much ability, and Mlle. Marie Brema was efficient as 
Lola, the character of the mother being sustained by Miss Grace 
Damian, the talented pupil of Madame Sainton Dolby. Speak- 
ing of the music of Mascagni, we may say, that although it 
frequently echoes the works of Verdi, Gounod, and other com- 
posers, there is no doubt that the composer has, for a first opera, 
produced a remarkable work, and should his four-act opera, 
L’ Ami Fritz, show further development, Italy may be able to 
count upon a worthy successor to Signor Verdi. On the night 
Signor Lago opened the popular Crzspino e la Comare (The 
Cobbler and the Fairy) was the first item, Madame Laura 
Zagury and Signor Ciampi appeared in the parts once sustained 
by Madame Patti and Signor Konconi. 

The second night of the enterprise was devoted to Cenerentola 
and the third to Aynanz. Signor Arditi was the conductor and 
did wonderfully well considering the hasty manner in which the 
opera was produced. 


OPERA IN ENGLISH. 


Lovers of English opera have not much opportunity of 
indulging their taste, but Sir Augustus Harris has given two 
or three performances in English at Drury Lane. _ Beginning 
with Carmen on Saturday, October 3rd, Miss Dana Farini was 
the heroine, Mr. Durward Lely represented the soldier hero, 
Mr. George Fox being Escamillo the toreador. ‘The second per- 
formance was Balfe’s Bohemtan Girl, which, hackneyed as it is, 
attracted a large audience. Miss Reba Henderson displayed 
much ability as Arline, Miss Lucille Saunders was an excellent 
Gipsy Queen, Mr. George Fox appeared as Count Arnheim, and 
Mr. Durward Lely was Thaddeus. Of course, there is nothing 
new to be said of a work so familiar. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


THE forty-sixth annual series of concerts at the Crystal Palace 
commenced on the roth of October, and, although the weather 
was very depressing, the music was not; the general per- 
formance being highly creditable to the admirable orchestra and 
its conductor, who received an enthusiastic welcome when he 
stepped into the orchestra. Sterndale Bennett’s overture 
** Paradise and the Peri” was beautifully played ; but a greater 
treat was in store for the audience in the remarkable performance 
of Beethoven’s majestic Symphony in c minor. The tone 
produced by the orchestra was, indeed, a treat to hear, it spoke 
volumes as to the value of an orchestra playing constantly 
together. It is difficult to say which deserved the most praise, 
the wood or the wind, they were equally excellent in the 
quality of tone, and the execution was splendid. It was well 
worth a longer journey than to Sydenham to have such a 
masterpiece thus finely rendered. The ballet music to 
Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, given under some disadvantages 
recently at the Promenade Concerts, was heard to perfection at 
the Crystal Palace; the piquant grace of the ‘* Valse des 
fleurs,” the quaint beauty of the ‘‘ Danse de la fiancée,” and 
the lively ‘* Danse bohémienne,” were admirably brought out 
by the orchestra, the delicacy of M. Gounod’s ideas being 
fully given. Lovers of the violoncello were glad to give Herr 
David Popper, the brilliant performer and composer, a hearty 
reception. We have had his clever pieces for years in this 
country, but English amateurs were not aware of Herr Popper’s 
remarkable gifts as an executant. In style, tone, and manipula- 
tion he is one of the greatest performers ever known. Herr 
Popper played a concerto of his own composition, which, if we 
are to be severely critical, we should hardly call a concerto, 
but it served to display such a command of the instrument 
as was quite astonishing to those who heard the artist 
for the first time. Such chords, octaves, scales, and other 
difficult passages have seldom been heard played with 
such good intonation and brilliancy of tone. In his ‘* Spinnlied,” 














‘* Berceuse ;”” and another piece, Herr Popper was rapturously 


applauded. Another interesting appearance was that of 
Madame Patey, who sang for the first time after her Colonial 
tour; she sang “O Salutaris Hosta” in her accustomed 
broad and dignified style, producing the full rich tone so 
greatly appreciated by her admirers. By the way, the “ Messe 
solennelle” of Rossini, of which this is an item, deserves to be 
more frequently heard. Madame Patey also sang Spohr’s 
“Rose softly blooming,” but this is a melody far better 
adapted for the soprano voice, it is apt to sound heavy 
when sung by a contralto voice. At the concert on the 
18th Hans Sitt’s overture to Don Juan of Austria was 
performed, and won appreciation for its artistic aims and 
command of the resources of the orchestra. Miss Adeline 
de Lara, whose unquestionable gifts have gained her 
the approval of amateurs as a pianist of high ability, 
appeared at this concert and played the exacting Concerto of 
Rubinstein in D minor, a work demanding executive talents 
above the average; Miss De Lara was applauded with the 
greatest warmth and was encored inher shorter solos, Mr. 
Barton McGuckin sang with great effect Gounod’s ‘‘ Lend me 
your aid” and the ‘‘Chant hindoo” and ‘‘ Aimez-moi” of 
Bemberg. Besides the works named above the band played 
Schumann’s Symphony in B flat, and it is only a well-deserved 
compliment to say they did the work justice. The prelude to 
Wagner’s 77istan.and the overture to Oderon, beautifully 
interpreted, formed also attractive items in the concert. 





SENOR SARASATE’S CONCERTS. 

THE first concert of the brilliant Spanish violinist was given at 
St. James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, October 17th. The 
novelty of the concert was the new Violin Concerto in D minor 
by Max Bruch. This excellent musician has won such favour by 
his former works for this instrument that great expectations were 
formed as to the new concerto. Truth to tell, violinists are not 
too well supplied with music of a high class. When we have 
named the majestic Concerto of Beethoven and the beautiful 
work of Mendelssohn, we cast about dubiously for violin con- 
certos to follow these great masterpieces. Spohr’s concertos 
seem to have gone out of fashion, and it is a pity, for they are 
full of beauty and effect, and the treatment for the solo instrument 
is that of a master. Probably Spohr’s love of the chromatic scale 
has something to do with his decline in popularity. ‘The b minor 
Concerto will hardly, we think, attain the popularity of the earlier 
works although there are beautiful passages in it. The first 
movement, a//egro energico, has great spirit, and, as the title im- 
plies, energy also. The style is large and bold, as the first move- 
ment of a concerto should be, and the phrases of melody are 
frequently beautiful ; while the leading ideas are blended with 
the orchestra in a masterly and effective manner. Loud applause 
followed the refined performance of Seiior Sarasate, who also 
played the adagzo in his finest style, but this was felt to be want- 
ing in inspiration. There were charming ‘passages, but not the 
depth of expression and breadth of effect we get, say, in the slow 
movement of Mendelssohn’s Concerto, or the graceful adagios of 
Spohr, so full of tenderness and grace. In the finale allegro 
molto, also, there appears to be something lacking in freshness of 
ideas. There is abundant work for the violin: Seiior Sarasate’s 
fingers and bow moved with electrical rapidity over the strings, 
and astonished all by the brilliancy and dash of the execution ; 
but when the movement was ended, there was not much to 
recall. In the scarcity of fine music for the violin, the Concerto 
of Max Bruch will be certain to meet with acceptance, but it is 
not likely, we feel, after a full hearing, to reach the popularity 
of the previous works. The Spanish violinist at the same concert 
played the charming piece by Raff, ‘‘ La Fée d’amour,” and was 
encored, responding with one of his own pieces. He also played 
his ‘* Zigeunerweisen,” which was encored. The band, con- 
ducted by Mr. Cusins, played Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, 
and the overture to Der Fretschiitz, and was to be highly com- 
mended for its work generally. 


“" CONCERT INTELLIGENCE. 
THE first Monday Popular Concert, on November 2nd, will have 
M. Paderewski for a special attraction.—On October 8th an 
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interesting selection was given at the Promenade Concerts of 
the songs of Mr. Henry Russell, who half a century ago was 
extremely popular. The veteran composer is still hale and 
hearty, and made a speech to the audience from the conductor’s 
place in the orchestra, being loudly cheered. Hissongs, ‘‘Cheer, 
boys, cheer.” the ‘* Ivy Green,” ‘*To the West,” * A Life on 
the Ocean Wave,” and many others, have been popular all over 
the world.—The attractive ballad composer, Miss Hope Temple, 
having been rather unfairly dealt with in America in regard to 
the copyrights of her songs, is about to take a voyage to the 
United States to inquire into these matters. —-Madame Norman- 
Néruda, whose health has not been quite so good as could be 
desired, will not appear at the Popular Concerts until December 
5th.—On the gth of October was the anniversary of the produc- 
tion of the sparkling comic opera, Za Cigale. An opera which 
runs for a whole year, and is more attractive then than at first, 
speaks for itself. 








Musical Potes. 


—_~o—- 
QUIETNESS is once more restored in Paris. Perfervid 
patriotism has subsided, and Lohengrin can be performed 
undisturbed by rowdies outside and inside the Opéra. 
Only on the first evenings the work was given in its 
entirety as Wagner composed it ; afterwards some cuts 
were made. An interviewer from the Gaxlois was 
informed by Van Dyck that in the second act the duet of 
Ortrud and Elsa had been shortened, and in the third act 
the grand ensemble, after the story of the Graal up to the 
appearance of the swan, suppressed. 

THERE are rumours of the production of Wagner’s 
Tristan und Isolde and Meistersinger at the Opéra or 
Opéra-Comique ; but they probably have no or only a 
very slight foundation. 

AFTER Massenet’s Manon, first performed in 1884, 
has been revived, and this is an event of the past now, 
M. Carvalho, of the Opéra-Comique, will turn his attention 
to some other revivals—first to Félicien David’s Za//a 
Rookh (1862), and then, going still farther back, to Grétry’s 
Richard Ceur de Lion (1785). In the last-mentioned 
opera the part of Blondel will be sung by Bouvet, that of 
Richard by Gogny. 

It seems that the directors of the Opéra have the 
intention to murder Bourgault-Ducoudray’s Tamara just 
before the termination of their management. As they 
are obliged to produce it and do not like to do so, they 
spend as little money and trouble on it as they possibly 
can. At least this is what the wicked world says. Poor 
M. Bourgault-Ducoudray! He is a Prix de Rome who 

‘ now after thirty years has at last reached the promised 
land, the boards of the Opéra. 

THE Chatelet concerts, under Colonne’s direction, 
began on October 18th, and the concerts of the Cirque 
des Champs-Elysées, under Lamoureux’s direction, on 
October 25th. 

THE Eden-Théétre will be in future entirely in the 
hands of M. Bertrand, the coming director of the Opéra, 
and M. Cantin, who are going to reconstruct it on a new 
plan. They will probably not manage it themselves, but 
appoint a director. 

PAUL PUGET complains in the Figaro that J. Salvayre 
has given to the Opéra-Comique a work entitled J/yrio, 
the libretto of which is drawn from Shakespeare’s Much 
Ado About Nothing, whilst it was known for three years 
that he (Puget), together with Edouard Blau, was engaged 
on an opera entitled Beaucoup de bruit pour rien, drawn 
from the same source, which he had been commissioned 
to write by the then director of the house. Salvayre’s 
ey answer does not prepossess the reader in his 
favour. 





PaRIS has now also a parody on Lohengrin. It is 
entitled Long en crin, an allusion to the long hair worn 
by the interpreters of the opera. 

THE Berlin Opera celebrated the centenary of the first 
production of the Zaudberflite by a carefully prepared 
performance of this masterpiece of Mozart’s. Mascagni’s 
score of Amico Fritz has been received, and the first 
performance is to take place in the course of December, 
on which occasion the composer will be present. A new 
ballet by Grib is being rehearsed just now. The music 
of the Hungarian Wedding—that is the name of the 
ballet—will be taken from Brahms’ Hungarian dances. 

THE orchestral concerts of the Royal Band of Berlin 
commenced on the 2nd of October. They will be con- 
ducted by Sucher and Weingiirtner. The works to be 
executed include Beethoven’s nine symphonies, Berlioz’s 
Symphonie fantastique,and Liszt’s Faust. The concert on 
the 14th of November will be entirely devoted to Mozart, 
that on the 16th to Beethoven. 

THE first novelty promised by the Munich Opera is 
Franchetti’s Asrae/. An interesting revival of Franz 
Lachner’s Catharina Cornaro is well worth recording. 
This opera was first heard on December 3rd, 1841. 

THE receipts of the twenty Bayreuth performances 
amount to 800,000 marks, or £40,000. Of this sum 
Mme. Cosima Wagner receives Io per cent. 

At Mannheim the 80th birthday of Vincenz Lachner was 
celebrated by a performance of Schiller’s Zurandot with 
Lachner’s music. 

AMONG the new arrivals at the Hamburg Opera are 
two conductors, Mahler and Hentschel, the former till 
lately at Pesth, the latter at Bremen. 

MARTIN RODER has finished an opera, Ruy Gomez, 
which he calls “a musical comedy.” 

AT Dessau a statue of the poet Wilhelm Miiller, the 
father of Professor Max Miller, has been unveiled. All 
lovers of Schubert’s songs will gratefully remember the 
author of the Miilleriieder and the Winterreise. 

THE centenary of the Zauderflite (Magic Flute) was 
celebrated in Vienna both at the Theater an der Wien 
and at the Opera House. September 3oth, 1791, was the 
date of the premiere. Breton’s Lovers of Teruel, produced 
at the Opera on October 4th, had a fairly good success, 
but excited no such enthusiasm as in Spain, the com- 
poser’s native country. 

THE centenary of Mozart’s death is to be commem- 
orated by the Vienna municipality at the Burgtheater. 
The programme includes a Prologue, a Festival Play 
(based on episodes in the master’s life), an Apotheosis, and 
orchestral works between the acts. 

THE first of this winter’s concerts of the Vienna 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde will take place on Novem- 
ber 8th. The work of the evening is Handel’s Alexander's 
Feast. The anniversary of Mozart’s death will be com- 
memorated by a performance of the Reguiem. Haydn’s 
Seasons and Beethoven’s Choral Symphony will be per- 
formed at other concerts. 

THE prospects of the International Exhibition for 
Music and the Theatre are brilliant: Herr Paul de Witt, 
of Leipzig, is going to send a collection of 200 old instru- 
ments, all in a playablecondition. Offers of all kinds and 
from all quarters are announced. 

MARIE WILT, the famous Zrima donna, ended her 
life at Vienna by throwing herself from a fourth-storey 
window. She was insane, and her friends were going to 
place her in a lunatic asylum. , 

THE Prague Landestheater celebrated the Meyerbeer 
centenary by no less than seven performances, concluding 
with Struensee, the play by Michel Beer, to which Giacomo 
Meyerbeer wrote music. 
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RUBINSTEIN, who has nearly finished his oratorio 
Moses, is writing an opera, The Gipsies. The libretto of 
the latter is based on Pushkin’s poem of the same name. 
Rubinstein was lately in Leipzig. The object of his visit 
is said to be the publication of a book in which he gives 
his views of fbcthoves, Bach, Handel, Wagner, and other 
great musicians, 

THE newly appointed conductor at Pesth is Rebiczek, 
who for some years has done excellent work at Warsaw 
and previously at Wiesbaden. 

THE engagement of Dvorik by the New York Con- 
servatory at a salary of £3,000 is an interesting piece of 
news. His duties are to consist of teaching advanced 
students composition and instrumentation, and conduct- 
ing four students’ concerts and six concerts of his own 
compositions. 

THE first performance of Mascagni’s Amico Fritz will 
take place at the Teatro Costanzi (Rome) on the 31st of 
October. The principal parts are entrusted to Mlle. 
Calvé (Suzel), M. Lucia (Fritz), and Lhérie (Rabbi). 


IT is related that Targioni-Tozzetti and Menasci, the 
authors of the libretto of Cavalleria Rusticana, have sent 
Mascagni no less than seventeen new libretti. 


THE Italian Ministry of Instruction has opened a 
competition for the engraving on copeer of Verdi’s 
portrait after a photograph furnished by the master. 

PROFESSOR WULLNER, of Cologne, will shortly publish 
through Breitkopf and Hiirtel the first version of 
Schumann’s Fourth Symphony, in D minor, Op. 120, com- 
posed immediately after the First Symphony. The full 
score of this version, which has charms of its own, belongs 
to Dr. Johannes Brahms. 

AN important_historical work in three volumes has 
lately been published in Italy: Della Musica sacra in 
Italia, by Giovanni Masutto (Venice: Visentini). Its 
subject-matter is grouped according to towns and 
religious institutions. 

AmoNncG the latest English publications on music is “ A 
nag History of Music from the Earliest Times,” 

F. Weber, organist of the German Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s Palace (London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamil- 
ton, Kent, and Co.). It is chiefly based on Hawkins, 
Forkel, Ambros,.C. Engel, E. Naumann, S. M. Tagore, 
Wasielewski, and Sir Ceorge Grove’s “ Dictionary of 
Musicand Musicians.” Of the 322 pages 174 are devoted 
to ancient music and 146 to the music of the Christian 
era. . The information given is clear and succinct. The 
form of the book is rather that of a chronological 
dictionary than of a history. 

THE Musical Guild (a concert society constituted by 
the former scholars and students of the Royal College of 
Music) will give this winter its sixth series of concerts. 
They will be four in number (November 3rd and 17th, 
and December Ist and 15th), and the programmes are to 
comprise among other works the fo ollowing: Rhein- 
berger’s Nonet (strings and wind) ; Mendelssohn’s Octet 
' (strings), Op. 20; Brahms’s String Quartet, Op. 88 ; 

Dvorak’s Pianoforte Quintet, Op. 81 ; Schubert’s Quintet, 
Op. 114; Beethoven’s String Quartet, Op. 595 Brahms’s 
Pianoforte Quintet, Op. 60; Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Trio, Op. 70, No. 1; Schumann’s Marchenbilder (piano- 
forte and viola). 

WE regret to have tp record the death of Mr. W. A. 
Barrett, Mus. Doc., who for more than twenty years had 
performed the functions of musical critic in London. 
During a portion of that time he had also acted suc- 
cessively as editor of the Orchestra, Monthly Musical 
Record, and Musical Times. 
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Musica Recorp. The Publishers have to do with the Advertisement 
Department only, and cannot take notice of other matters. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 
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ee STUDIES progressively arranged 


for advancement of technique and style, with special regard to 
Rhythm and Phrasing. SP Edition with English Fingering.) ae | 
for the Pianoforte by A. LOESCHHORN. 


Book 1. 


a ee Easy Studies. Op. 192. (Preparatory to Op. wo{5 = os 


* 
$6— 
5. +} 2t Melodic Studies. Op. 193 “6 — 


These works are also published with Continental Fingering, see Pte es 
Edition, Nos. 6551—6555. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St.,E.C., & 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


IX PIECES INTENDED AS A CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT FOR HIS YOUNG FRIENDS. 
By FELIX MENDELSSOHN - BARTHOLDY. 
Op. 72. 





Pianoforte Solo 
Pianoforte Duet ... 
Violin and Piano ... we « oa “ 
Viola and Piano .. 

Also Folio Edition, "Piano Solo (English Fingering) 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, Leadon. 


EBENEZER PROUT’S 


THEORETICAL Works IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 
Demy 8vo. 


ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND" 


PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royai 
Academy of Music, &c. Fourth Edition 


oxt2a KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE” a 
988 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO E. 


PROUT’S “HARMONY: ITS ‘THEORY AND 
PRACTICE” 1/6 


git KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER. 
CISES TO E. PROUT’S “HARMONY” __... 


OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 

FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Pro- 
fessor of Harmony and Composition at the — Academy 
of Music, &c. Second Edition .. 


91832 AD DITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” — 
Melodies and Unfigured Basses for Harmonising . 


Now Ready. 
OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Professor of Harmony and Conpenn at the Royal 


8238 
8576 
752% 
763" 


- net 
+ net 
oe Ret 
+ net 
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Academy of Music, &c. .. ve oh 
AUGENER& CO., 86, Newgate St.,E.C.; & I, Foubert’s Place ,W., London, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT 
AND CANON, 


BY 
EBENEZER PROUT, B.A., Lond. 


Professor of Harmony at the Royal Academy of Music), Author of 
‘Harmony: Its Theory and Practice,” Counterpoint: Strict and 
Free,” &c. 

Bound, net, 58. 





PREFACE, 


Various causes have conduced to the somewhat long delay in the 
appearance of the present work. Since the second volume of this series 
(Counterpoint, Strict and Free) was issued, the author, at the request 
of the publishers, has compiled four small books supplementary to Harmony 
and Counterpoint. This for some time prevented his commencing the 
present volume. But the chief cause of the delay has been the difficulty of 
the task itself. A book which, like the present, deals with many of the 
most abstruse problems of musical theory, required a great deal of pre- 
liminary work, not only in examining and comparing existing treatises, but 
in writing a very large number of examples to illustrate the various points 
touched upon. Such a book, if produced in a hurry, would be of little or 
no value. The author is by no means unaware of its shortcomings ; but he 
can at least honestly claim for it that he has spared neither time nor trouble 
in its preparation, and that he has done his best to make it practical and 
useful, especially for those who are studying without the aid of a master. 

As mentioned in the preface to Counterpoint, it was originally intended 
to include the subject af Fugue in this volume. To have done so, however, 
would have necessitated the omission of so much which it is desirable that 
the student should know, and would have compelled the author to treat of 
Fugue itself in such a cursory, not to say perfunctory manner, that he soon 
decided to confine the present volume to Double Counterpoint and Canon, 
and to deal with Fugue in a separate work, which shall follow this as soon 
ashe can findtime to writeit. = | ‘ 

In treating of double counterpoint, it has been thought advisable to begin 
with it, as with simple counterpoint, in the strict style. It must, of course, 

borne in mind that this is merely preliminary technical work to such 
double counterpoint as is used.in actual composition. It has been necessary 
in some respects to relax the strictness of the rules when applying them to 
double counterpoint—especially in the tenth, the most difficult interval to 
work, The fundamental principles of strict counterpoint are, nevertheless, 
observed ; and the author believes that writing under restrictions will be of 
great value to the student, as giving him freedom ia the later stages of his 
work. The whole of the examples to the strict double counterpoint have 
been written expressly for this work. 

In treating of free double counterpoint, the plan pursued in the pre- 
ceding volumes of this series, of taking the examples, as far as possible, 
from the works of the great masters, has been adhered to. It will be seen 
that the quotations are both more numerous and longer than in Counter- 
point. This is because the student now approaches more nearly to actual 
composition, which can be better learned from the study of good models 
than in any other way. It is impossible to teach the invention of melody, 
though the general principles of its forms may be made intelligible enough ; 
but the exercise of the imagination may be stimulated by the study and 
analysis of existing masterpieces; and though it is not to be expected that 
the student will ever acquire the skill of a Bach, yet, from the examination 
of that composer’s works, he can at least discover many general principles 
to guide him in his own efforts. The chapters on double counterpoint on 
a florid subject, and with free parts, largely consist of analysed extracts 
from the works of the great composers, 

The subject of double counterpoint in the rarer intervals is passed over 
in silence by most theorists. Though far inferior in importance to those 
more frequently employed, these double counterpoints are not without 
interest ; and, as 7, are more often used than is generally supposed, a 
chapter is given to this subject, in which some curious examples will be 
seen. In the last chapter of the first part of the book, an attempt has been 
made to simplify the difficult study of triple and quadruple counterpoint. 

The second half of this volume, which deals with Canon, presented more 
difficulties to the author than the first, chiefly because of the impossibility 
of giving on many points any beyond the most general directions In one 
respect, it is believed, the present book differs from most of its predecessors. 
A great part of the instructions on canon to be found in many treatises has 
reference to matters which are not of the slighest practical use to the 
student. It is doubtful whether it is worth while for anybody at the 
present day to trouble himself about writing an infinite canon a augmenta- 
tion, a canon cancrizans, or ariddle-canon., Yet the old text-books give 
elaborate instructions for the composition of these musical puzzles, for they 
are nothing better. As the object of these volumes is to teach what the 
student may really need, these subjects are not dealt with at all, though, 
for the sake of completeness, specimens of all the varieties are given. Only 
such canons are treated of in detail as possess true musical value, and the 
Jearner who masters these will find that he knows all that is really necessary 
for him. The study of double counterpoint, and of the various forms of 
imitation is an invaluabl indisp introduction to the higher 
branches of composition, and amply rewards the musician for the somewhat 
severe labour necessary for its acquirement. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1 Foubert’s Place, W. 








NEW AND IMPORTANT .WORK, 
THE SCHOOL OF TECHNIQUE 
AND EXPRESSION 
(“L’EcoLe DE LA TECHNIQUE ET DE L’EXPRESSION ”), 


Exercises, Studies, Easy, Melodious and Progressive 
Pieces for the Pianoforte, by 


aE. & ty eee. 





(With Continental Fingering). 
Augener's 


Edition No. TECHNICAL EXERCISES. 
8329a The Book of Scales ... ie dss sie oe 
8325 The Book of Finger Exercises. (/n the Press) 
STUDIES. 
24 Easy and Melodious Studies. (/n the Press) ... nts 
20 Easy and Progressive Studies (20 Etudes faciles et pro- 
gressives) ... va — -_ ai “> ian ee 
20 Rhythmical Sketches, intended for the study of various 
rhythmical expressions. (/ the Press) ... ss om 
The Culture of the Scale. 24 Original Scale Studies in all 
Major and Minor keys, (Jn the Press) ... a 
Mozart Studies. 12 Special and Prep y Studies, int 
as an assistance to a thoroughly artistic performance of 
Mozart's Sonatas i ” a 
MELODIOUS PIECES. 
Musical Sketches (Esquisses musicales). 
Easy Pieces se par as ed ws os 
Suite facile (Prelude, Allemande, Bourrée, Sarabande, 
Gavotte and Gigue) ... re ie : 
Three Sonatinas eS an ied ons ide 
FOR THE LEFT HAND. 
12 Characteristic Studies for the Left Hand. (/n the Press)... 
Suite for the Left Hand (Prelude, Allemande, Gavotte, Sara- 
bande, Bourrée, and Gigue) ... —... * 


Price, net 
sd. 


8326 
8319 


8327 
8328 


ded 


8330 





8314 20 Characteristic 


8316 
8315 


8332 
8331 
1 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C.; and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W. 





ag’ Antnre VOICES.—MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Discoverer of the Natural Physics of Artistic Voice, attends London. 
For terms apply to Messrs. Ricordi, Regent Street, W., or to Mr. Lunn, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. ‘It remained for a man, who is not only a deep 
thinker and investigator, but a musician, vocalist, and teacher as well, to 
discover the true action and office of the false chords, and their practical 
value in ‘training and developing the voice: I refer to Charles Lunn, of 
England.”—See ‘Vocal Reinforcement,” by Edward Myer, principal 
teacher in New York. 


yee SHAW (Pupil of Reinecke, Jadassohn, 


- and Liszt), instructs pupils at his or their own residences, in Piano, 
Singing, Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon, Fugue, and Orchestration. 
Theory taught by Post. Compositions revised.—27, E 
Kensington, W. 


i ee AND .VIOLIN WORKS (all post 


free). Technical Study in Art of Pianoforte Playing (Deppe's 
Principles), numerous illustrations, by C. A. Ehrenfechter, 2s. 6d. ‘Ihe 
Deppe Finger Exercises, with Explanatory Notes, for rapidly developing 
an Artistic Touch, by Amy Fay, 1s. 6d. (Explanatory Circular free). 
How to Play the Fiddle, by Gresswell, 4th Edition, 1s. 2d. Technics 
of Violin Playing, illustrated, 2s. 6d. (Recommended highly by Joachim). 
Elementary Music, roth Edition, by Dr. Westbrook, 1s. Hiles’ Cate- 
chism of Part Singing, 3rd Edition, 200 pages, 1s. Piano Teacher’s 
Guide by the celebrated L. Plaidy, 1s. How to Sing an English Ballad, 
by E. Philp, 6d. Facts about Fiddles, Violins Old and New, 6d. 


J. REEVES, Publisher, 17, Grant Road, Croydon. 
RANSLATION.—R. H. LEGGE, late of Leipzig, 


is prepared to translate Theoretical, Historical, or other Musical 
Works from the German. Address—Manor House, Bracondale, Norwich. 


ye. PSALM, composed by HAMISH MAC- 


¥ CUNN, for the Opening of the Edinburgh International Exhibition. 
Price 1s., net. 


Meruven, Simpson, & Co., Dundee & Edinburgh. 


ENSELT-SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE 


TECHNIQUE.—Miss Brerrina Watker, assisted by Miss 


FLorence ASHE.—33, Upper Gloucester Place, Dorset Square. 
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1891—1892 NOVELTIES 


OF THE 


PETERS EDITION 


TO BE HAD OF 


AUGENER & CO., Sotze AcGents For GREAT Brirain. 


PIANO SOLO. Net. | PIANO AND VIOLIN (continued). 


No. 
assoa-c DORING. Op. 8. 25 Studies. 3 Books... each 
2589a-c —— Op. 76. Preparatory Studies. 3 Books each 
2540 GRIEG. Op. 43, No.1. Butterfly ..  ..)  «.. 
24292, —— Op. 52. Songs, transcribed. 2 Books each 2570 —— Op. 8 4 Romances ov 
2650 —— Op. 53. Two Melodies ... 2571 —— Op.g9. Hommage a Paganini ... 
2592a-c HABERBIER. Op. 53. Poetical Studies. 3 Books 2572 —— Op.17. Yankee Doodle... 

each 2573 —— Op.18. Fantaisie sur Norma ... 
2574 —— Op.1g. Second Concerto 
2575 —— Op. 27. Fantaisie slave ... 
2576 -———- Op. 2g. Andante and Rondo 
2577a,0—— Op. 33. Bouquet américain 
2578 The Last Rose of Summer 
2579a-c Op. 34. 3 Tales. 3 Books 





= 
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No. 

2595 MOZART. Sonatina-Movements 

2568a-e RAFF. Op. 73, 78, 128, 129, 145. § Sonatas each 
2569 VIEUXTEMPS. Op. 7. 3 Romances “a 


oo & 


- Cr © 


2551 JAELL. Op. 14. Fairy Dance ie maa 

2552-4 LISZT. Ernani, Rigoletto, Trovatore .. each 

2555 —— Valse Impromptu ... “ 

2555¢-——_ Ditto. Easy = are Bs Jas ise 

2556a-6 RAFF. Op. 55. Friihlingsboten. 2 Books each 

2557 ——- Op. 55, No. 12. In the Evening (Abends) 

2558a-c —— Op.99. 3Sonatinas ... «. each 2580 ——- Op. 35. Fantasia appassionata... 

2559a-c TAUSIG. 3 Waltz-Caprices after Strauss .. each 2581 —— Op. 38. Ballade and Polonaise.. <<a 

2560 Man lebt nur einmal — after Strauss’ 2582 —— Op. 43. Suite (Preludium, Menuet, &c,) 
Waltz). Easy... a 25825 —— Op. 43, No. 4. Gavotte ... 


PIANO DUETS. TENOR. 


2591 HANDEL... 6 Organ-Concertos (Ruthardt) ... ie 2548 CAMPAGNOLI. Op. 22. 41 Caprices 

2596 HILLER.: Op, 106. Opera without Words Par 2599 PLEYEL. Op. 69. Duets for Violin and Tenor 
1978a PIANOFORTE-ALBUM, (Favourite Pieces)... 2549 SITT. Op, 39. Album-leaves 

25612, RAFF. Op. 82. 12 Pieces. 2Books .. each 2588 —— Tenor School 


2562 —— Op. 82, No. 12, Tarantelle... ea si VI 
2597a-f SPINDLER. Op. 296. 6 Sonatinas «. ach OLONCELLO. 
2530 DOTZAUER. Violoncello School 


TWO PIANOS (4 Hands). 2531a,6 —— Selection of Studies. 2 Books 


2563 RAFF. Tarantelle os SKE les” sed 2532a-e —— Duets for Beginners. 5 Books 
2 —— Op. 10 Sonatas. ‘Cello Duet 
VIOLIN SOLO. wes hie hs 


2593 MAZAS. Op. 80. 8 Easy Melodies... 1... SONGS. 
2594 —— Op. 81. 8 Melodies sé ete ey ie 24552,6 GRIEG. Wood-Wanderings. Orig. and low. 
2640 —— Petite Méthode (Tutor) 2. 0. as 2583 HILLER. Op. 46. 6 Songs for Alto. (G. 4 
2564 VIEUXTEMPS. 6Concert-Studies .. 2... 2584a,d prove a ae ey a 
25852,d JE t Heidelberg. rig. and low. 
TWO VIOLINS. 26044 LAbeACES. Exercises for Soprano or Tenor 
2536 BRUNI. Op. 34. 6EasyDuets .. ..  .. 2604 —— Exercises for Medium Voice 
2598a-c MAZAS. Op. 86. 9g Elementary Duets. 3 Books. 26052 —— Vocalises.for Soprano or Tenor ... 
each 2605 —— Ditto, for Medium Voice 
1085f PLEYEL. Op. 61. oval Se nese ae Tae 2600 PANSERON. ABC. BookI.and Il. ... 
1085¢ —— 3 Easy Duets Sad 3 as 2601 —— Exercises and Vocalises for Medium Voice 
2602 —— Special Studies for Soprano or Tenor ... es 
PIANO AND VIOLIN. 2545 POPULAR SONG BOOK. 15 Vocal Duets. (G.) 
2546 GRIEG. Op. 19, No. 2. Bridal Procession, Easy 25862, RAFF. Album (12 Songs). Orig. and low. each 
2547 —— Op. 35. Norwegian Dances aa 


t 
es 2 2587a-c —— Love finds out the way. h.m.l  ... each 
2565 HAUSER. Op. 34. The Bird in the Tree ... 2 
2566 —— Op. 37. 4 Songs without Words pe be ORCHESTRA. 
25672 —— Op. 43. Hungarian Rhapsody ... és ae 2538 GRIEG. Op. 35. Norwegian Dances, Full Score 12 
2 
2 
2 
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2567 —— Op. 44. American Rhapsody Parts per sheet — 
2567¢ —— Op. 45. Irish Rhapsody... 2539 —— Op. 53. Two Melodies for String-orchestra. 

2567¢d —— Op. 47. Scotch Rhapsody Full Score 4 
10936 LAUB-WILHELMY., Polonaise Quintet String Parts. each — 


NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUES of the PETERS’ EDITION to be had gratis of 
AUGENER & CO., Sole Agents for Great Britain, 86, NEWGATE STREET, E.C., and 1, FOUBERT’S PLACE, W., LONDON. 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
SELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF 
The Royal Academy of Music and 
The Royal College of Music 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 1891-1892. 


Either published in Augener’s Edition or in Foreign Editions 
kept in Stock by AuGENER & Co. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


A.—Local Centre Examinations. 
sone Grape, (Studies by Bach, Cramer, Steibelt ; 
by Beethoven, Goetz, A. Rubinstein)... 
Senior GRADE. ’(Studies by Moscheles, ‘Mayer, i S. "Bach | 
Pieces by Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann) ... a 


B.—Local School Examinations. 
Lower Division. (Studies by Bertini, Czerny ; vanes by 
Mozart, Gade) net 
HiGuHer Division, (Studies by Cramer, Loeschhorn ; ” Pieces 
by Haydn, Moszkowski) Si oo. =e 
(Some of the Works are.alsa to be ‘had anita, 


ORGAN MUSIC. 
BACH. Chorale, ‘‘ Es ist das Heil.” 
Fugue in B minor. Book II. Peters, 
— Canzone. Vol. IV., No. 10. Peters. 
CHIPP. Op. 7, No. 1. ’Augener’s Edition, No. 8,741. 
HESSE. Prelude and Fugue in E minor. Edition No. 8,746, pees 58. 
MENDELSSOHN. Andante religioso, from Sonate No. 

No. 9,542d. 

——_ Fugue from Sonate. Edition No. 9,5420. 
w. — — cantabile in F. No. x of 3 Organ Pieces. 


RHEINBERGER. Trio. No. 1. 


VIOLIN STUDIES. 
36 Etudes. Nos. 15 and 19, in G minor. 


wane 


j. si 


FIORILLO. 


Peters, 
283 
RODE. 


as ca net 

Peters, 2,211 ... net 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
BEETHOVEN. Tema con variazioni, from Op. 12, No.1... net 
——__ Rondo, from Op. 12, No. 1. Peters, 134 ane ee 
HANDEL. Largoinc. (Hellmesberger.) 
Cc. ms 93 Intermezzo and Ungarisch. (Drawing-room Pieces, 
k I.). Augener. 

TH. HERRMANN Romanze. 
MOZART. Adagio and Allegro 8 pom Sonate in G net 

- RAFF. Scherzino. Op. 85, No. 4. Edition, No. 7549 

2AM EAU. Gavotte in p, from Albumbliitter. 

F. RIES. Schlummerlied. Op, 20, No. 4. 


VIOLONCELLO STUDIES. 
DUPORT. No. 2inF minor. Augener ° ° bie | oe 
GRUTZMACHER. Op. 38, Nos. rand 3. Peters, 1,417 @ & 4, 
a LEE. Op. 113, Nos. rand 2, Augener’s Edition, 
O. 7,776 
—— Op. 131, Nos. 13, 14, and 17. 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO. 
J. S. BACH. Courante, from Suite No. 1. Peters, 238a. 
FITZENHAGEN. Cavatina and Mazurka. O 
MENDELSSOHN. Themes with Variations. See 17. {7173589 net 
a ee Air from Op. 29, Edition, No. 7,716 

PIATTI. Nocturne in F. Op. 20, 

POPPER. Lied. Op. 3. 
ROMBERG. Allegretto maestoso, from ny ea 
RUBINSTEIN, Salonstiicke. Op. 11, Ni 
SAINT-SAENS. Allegro appassionato. 


HARP. 
Op. 35. Augener’s Edition, No. 7,896... net 


12 Studies. No. 2, in p minor. 


Op. 3. 


SPOHR. Fantaisie. 





VOCAL EXERCISES. 
CONCONE. 25 Lecons de Chant pour le medium de la voix. 
Peters, 1,440. 
— 40 LeGons de Chant pour Basse. Augener, 6,791 ; Peters, 1,443. 
N.B.—The remainder of Songs and Pieces ave kept in Stock in 
English Editions. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, 


ondon, W. 


Book V., No. 16. Peters. 


Edition 


Edition 





kept in Stock by AUGENER & Co. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
BACH, J. S.. Inventions. In Two Parts. (Augener’s Edition, No. 
8,018) .. oot os Sika oes aie ooo ee Net 
And all other pieces required. 
BEETHOVEN. All pieces required. 
BENNETT, W.S. Three Musical Sketches. 
Edition, No. 8,052) ... ket aa oan an sip ie 
— Rondo Piacevole. . 25. (Augener’s Edition, No. €,052) net 
—— Scherzo in F sharp minor. Op. 16. (Augener). 
——_ Capriccio in p minor, Op. 2. (Augener’s Edition, No. 6,050) net 
BERTI +d Bases Op. 32. Books I. & II. (Augener’s Edition, 


No. eco’ + tee ion 
CHOPIN: wn ieces required, 
CLEMENTI. Eisin ad Parnassum. 


9,995) 
And all other pieces re 
CRAMER. Studies. (Augener’s Edition, 
CZERNY. Etudes de la Vélocité. (Augener’s 


Op. 10. (Augener’s 
net 


Gagener's any: bed 


wired. 
go6a-d) each, net 
oe Boition No. 8,109) 
net 
tor Exercises. (Augener’s Edition, No. 8,108)... pies 
DUSSEK All pieces required. 
FIELD Rondo Scherzando in E ee (Popular Pieces, No. 3). 
GOETZ. Sonatina. Op. 8, No. 1. (Augener’s Edition, No. 6, +1398) 


GURLITT. Op. ror, Nos. 8, 12, 16, 19, 20, 
HANDEL. All pieces required. 
HAYDN. All pieces required. 
HELLER. La Chasse. (Augener’s Edition, No. 5, 1935) 
re" Sleepless Nights. Nos. 15 & 16. 
163) «+ pa ace 
HENSELA- Paes  careaniat Edition, No. 8, 166) oe Net 
HUMMEL, All pieces require. ; 
KESSLER. Studies. (Augener’s Edition, No. 8,192) ‘net 
KOEHLER. Premitres OFirates, Op. 50. (Augener’s Edition, with 
English fingering, No. 8,199@; with — fingering, No. 
6;522) oo Net 
KUHLAU. Op. 20, No. 23 Op. 55) Nos. tae Ou " (Augener). 
KJERULF. Frihlingslied 3 Scherzo, (Augener’s ripest No. 


8,193 + net 
LISZT, 


(Augener). 


+» net 
ee Edition, = 


). 
xst and and Polonaises. (Augener’ s Edition, Nos. 8 2230, 6) 
each, net 
(Augener’s Edition, No. 5,912) a5ns/ ee 
LOESCHHORN. Op. 6s, Books I., IL., III. (Augener’s Edition, 
Nos. 6531-3) «. ne pm a mi «. each, net 
— Op. 66, Books IV., V., VI. (Augener’s Edition, Nos. 6534-6) 


each, net 
MENDELSSOHN. All pieces required. 
MOSCHELES. Studies. Op. 70, Books I. & II. 
Edition, Nos. 6,2454, 6)... 
MOSZKOWSKI. "Op. 27, Nos. 1 & 2. 


82482, 
MOZART. All pieces required, 
REINECKE. Op. 127a, No. 6; Op. 136, No. 5. 
a omen Toccata. Op. 12. — Edition, No. 
net 


RUBING STEIN: " Barcarolle in A miuor. “ CAugener’s Edition, No. 
8,362c) .. ose Net 

— "Barcarolle i in G. (Augener’ s ’ Edition, No. 8, 1362/) aa ne 

— _ Tarantella in B minor. (Augener’s Edition, No. 8, 3628)... net 

SCHUBERT. All pieces a, 

SCHUMANN. psa required. 

STEIBELT. Op. 78. 


THALBERG. Andante in p flat. 


— Campanella, 


(Augener’s 
each, net 
(Augener’s Edition, Nos. 

ses each, net 


(Augener). 


Studies. (Augener’ s Edition, Nos. 8447a-d) 
each, net 


(Augener’s Edition, No. 6,450) 
net 


Study. Op. 45. (Augener’s Edition, No. 5,925)...  ... net 
WEBER. All pieces required. 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


BEETHOVEN. All pieces required. 

BENNETT. Overtures—Naiades, Waldnymphe, Paradise and the 
Peri (Augener). 

HUMMEL. Grand duet in a flat. Op. 92 (725) oe 

MENDELSSOHN. 1st and 2nd Movements ‘fom Octet. “Op. 20. 
(Peter's Ed., 1717)... ae 

—~ Scherzo and Finale from the same. “(Peter's Ed., 3717) net 

— Andante from rst Symphony. 

— Canzonetta. Op. 12. (Morceaux Favoris, No. 6). 

MENDELSSOHN & MOSCHELES. Grand duet “ Preciosa.” 

MOZART. All pieces required. 

SCHUBERT. All pieces gaa 

SPOHR. All pieces require 

WEBER. All pieces required. 


I 


s. d. 
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Local Examination Music (continued). Two-Part Songs for Female Voices (continued ). 
ORGAN. 4147. Song of a Wood Nymph. (Waltz)... = -, v. WEBER 


BACH, J. S. Preludeand Fugueina minor. (Best's Ed., No. 9828) a. yd Ea i. mt oe ad st heateanedl sad i alee ae i ioe 





‘ The E. Saale Nest ase os os oe H. F. SHarre 
(Peters’ Ed., No. 241). 4125 ag “ 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor. (Best’s Ed., No. 9836) _ net $508f bg oe STea-party se we ee nes sg — 
Peters’ Ed., No. 241). $966 The Wind is Sighing Ks ba Ne Ovoarvo Barri 
Prelude and Fugue ia o mince, pete’ * ‘No, 9839) net 8966¢ Ye Merry Birds pee ite ‘sed .. Opoarpo Barri 
eek Se Ms oe) FAVOURITE THREE-PART SONGS AND CHORUSES 
Prelude in c, Ruts Ed., No. 9821) wwe. FOR FEMALE VOICES. 
Peters’ Ed., No. 242). 4268% Adieu to the Forest .. oe = wee eee )| MENDELSSOHN — 3 
Prelude inc. (Best's Ed., ‘No. 9826) rei a oe 268¢ Autumn Song... o oo MENDELSSOHN — 4 
(Peters’ Ed., No. 242). Blow, Gentle Zephy rs H. HEALE 
Toccata in p minor, (Best's s Ed., No. 9840) ae a Chorus of Angels, from‘ “The Enchanted Swans ” C, REINECKE 
(Peters’ Ed., No. 243 267 Chorus of Fairies (“‘ Midsummer Night's on 4 
lude i inor. ’ ae ENDELSSOHN 
siianensiianans seed vr wy Far eae & — of pages nant ‘The Promised 
Fugues inc andc. (Best’s Ed., Nos. 9821 & 9826) each net ase «  « ABT 
(Peters’ Ed., No. 241) _net Gipey Life ... SCHUMANN 
Fugue in p minor. (Best’s Ed., No. 9840) ee eae Glees and ee (6) to be sung "without accompaniment 
(Peters’ Ed., No. 243) ae in H, HeaLe 
Fugue in E flat. (Best's Ed., No. 9832) Golden Sands .. aw Pe H. F. SHarve 
(Peters’ Ed., No. 2 42) «. Six Rounds... — Sir HENRY BisHopr 
8 Short Preludes and Fugues. (Peee Ed. kd. “) No. 8740) Spinning Chorus, from The Flying Dutchman” H. HEALE 
Peters’ Ed., No. 247) .. 89 Songs for the Young (6) .. H. HEALE 
GADE. sry in F major, and Allegro in "a minor. Op. When the Merry Bells Ring Round (Waltz) «» H. HEALE 


ey r& (Augener’s Ed., No. 8704) AUGENER & CO. Sole Addresses :—86, Newgate Street, E.C., 


HESS Air with variations in A major. (Augener’s Ed., No. 8746) bert’s Pl. ite Conduit Street), W., London. 
MENDELSSOHN, sree and Fugues. Op. a7 ‘(Augener’s cidade ads hon carota 


Ed., No. 9541) net 


— Organ Sonatas, “(Augener's Ed., Nos. gs42a-/) ‘each net : 
REA. we (Augener’s Ed., No. 8771) net 4 
SMAR Andante in a, posthumous. (Augener’s Ed., No. 8727) net CANTATAS FOR FEMALE VOICES 
Or folio size 8vo. 
STEPHENS. Andante Pastorale in G, from Op. 3. (Augener) a : / rad 
— Andante Pastorale in F, from Op. 7. (Augener)... 9.) Lately Published in Augener's Edition. 
VIOLIN. FOR SOLO VOICES AND THREE-PART CHORUS. 


Net 
a Slow, Me a rn a 9033 ABT, FRANZ. The Magic Well. A Pastoral Cantata for Treble s. d. 
6 





) 
BEETHOVEN. All pieces required. 
aro ramaaan Op. 35, Na. x & 2 (Augener’s Edition, No. Voices ; the Words a Edward Oxenford. Vocal Score 2 
ret 90334 Book of Words ‘ “ ey 
ERSFEDD. Romance Op. 15. (Augener’s Edition, X ‘No. 7373) net ge62 BARRI, ODOARDO. The Flower Queen. " Cantata or 
FIORILLO. Studies. (Peters, No. 283) pa Female Voices, Soli and Chorus, with deter a enpyend 
eee All pieces required. paniment. Vocal Score ... “ . ee oe 
HERMANN. Studies. Book I. (Augener’s Edition, No. 5,659) net g062@_ __ Book of Words . va 
KAYSER “&, Gratien. Books I., II., and III, (Augener’s Edition, DIEHL, LOUIS. Slumberetta. A Musical Charade for 
¢) ooo tee es each, net = reble or Mixed Voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment :— 
KREUTZER. * Scdics (Courvoisier.) 9063 Vocal sem « ‘ ove « ove e . 
MENDELSSOHN. Concerto in £ minor. (Peters, No. 1,731) net 90634 Book of Wor 
MOZART. All pieces required. go8g GODFREY, PERCY. "The Vale of Flowers. A Pastoral 
PLEYEL, Duets., (Augener’s Edition, Nos. 7,545-6) each, net Idyl for Female Voices, Soli and Chorus, and Pianoforte ... 
RODE, Concerto 1 in Aminor. No.7. (Peters, No. 1,095a) net ge95 HATTON, G. F. The Golden Rose. Cantata for Female 
— Air VariéinG. (Peters, 1,094) net Voices (Soli and Chorus), with Pianoforte Accompaniment 
SCHARWENKA. Op. 20,.No. 2. (Augener's Edition, No. 9,408) net HEALE, H. The Watersprites. Cantata for Soprano and 
SCHUMANN. Lied. Op 73, No. (Peters, No. 2,366)... net Alto Solos and Chorus for Female Voices. Vecal Score... 
pris Dramatie Concerto, No. 8, "Gino No. 1, Dives pe LEVEY, W. C. Robin Hood. Cantata for Boys’ Voices ... 
bande. (Augener’s Edition, No. 8,695) REINECKE, C, Snowdrop and Kosebud. Cantata for 
SVENDSEN. Romance. Op. 26. (Angener’s Rdition, ‘No. n “$87) net Female Voices, Soli, and Chorus :— 
WEBER. All pieces required. Vocal Score pe * one 
Words and Connecting Text for Recitation « 
VIOLONCELLO. — Goodluck and Badluck (Gliickskind und Pechvogel) for 
BEETHOVEN. All pieces required. . — Voices with Piahoforte- Duet Accompaniment. 
— All pieces required. (Peters’ Edition, No. 2,531) Op. . 
ee es 9076 Vocal a e (English and German Words). 4to  ... 
GOLTERMANN. Concertstiicke. Op. 65. 90766 Book of Words for performance as a fairy opera. 12mo 
—— Sonatinas. Op. 36a, 4. (André). 9076c __ Book of Words for performance as a fairy scenic cantata... 
LEE. 40 Exercises. (Augener’s a No. 7,775)...  .» net 9073 SWEPSTONE, E. The Ice-Queen. Cantata tor Female 
” Exercises o_o Op. 8 voices, Soli and Chorus with Pianoforte agen, 
MENDELSSOHN. Romance Bes Paroles. (1,735a) the words adapted from Hans Andersen Bs 
POP — Sarabande and Gavotte in p minor. Mazurka, Op. it, TWO-PART CHORUS. 


Plenwlweal 


nomeuhe. Concertino, Op. 51. (Peters, 2,0235)... ... net 2 HAYDN, J. Toy Symphony (inc). Arranged for two Treble 


Voices, with Pianoforte, 7 Toy Instruments, and 2 Violins 
N.B.—T he remainder of Songs and Pieces are kept in Stock in and Bass (ad /ib.), by H. Heale : — y 


English Editions. Full Score and Complete Instrumental Parts. 4to ... 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C:, and 1, Foubert’s Place, vom Parts. vo 


London, Ww. (The Toy Instruments m may be had of the Publishers. ) 
-_——-— a eaaresenees BISHOP, HENRY. 6 Choruses, arranged for two female 


voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment by H, Heale. 
AVOURITE TWO- PART SON GS FOR (Where is he now? ‘The Pilgrims ; Oh! where do Fairies 
FEMALE VOICES. Recommended :— hide their heads? Hail to the Chief! Hark ! Apollo strikes 
No. ‘ ; the Lyre; The Chough and Crow) ... _... 
g069 SMITH, SEYMOUR. ‘The Fairies Festival. A Fairy 
indergarten Cantata for Juvenile Performers, for Solo 
Voices and Two-part Chorus. Vocal Score ... we son 
CHORUS IN UNISON. 
9064 DIEHL, L. The Quarrel of the Flowers. A Musical Recital 
(in costume), for Solo Voices with Chorus in unison aw 3 @ 
N.B.—For Ga List of Cantatas for Female Voices, see Augener’s 
‘ocal Catalogue, to be had gratis on application. 
London : bape & CO., 86 oe Street, E.C.; and 
3 Foubert’s P 


4111@ A Christmas Carol ... ses ces ‘on ... A. Morrat 

9662 As Ripples Flow. (Madrigal)... «.» Opoarpo BarRt 

Autumn Flowers... on ove H. F. SHARPE 

Come, let us Row _... dia aie” ose J. AcTon 

December (Joyous Bells) H. F. SHarve 
Hark ! hark ! the Breezes Softly Stealing (Spanish Dance) 

Det VALLE ve Paz 

Haste thee, ag (Gavotte) ... «. ow H. Hears 

One by one the Flow’rets. (Polka) ... ...C. GuRLITT 

Pretty little Forest Bird .. ‘ «. A. MorratT 

Choruses by Sir Henry Bishop ‘ «. H, Hare 


Pwr wwiee- 
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OVELTIES 


OUVEAUTES | Novelties, Instrumental—(continued). 


published on 
November ist, 1891, by 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, London, W. 


(Nova) publiees 





Edition 
Number. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
BOROWSKI, FELIX, | Premiére Mazourka me 
eur 386 :— 


KIRCHNER, F. Moments musicaux. 
No, 1. Impromptu oak . 
. Alla — 


Men nee 
KJERULF, H. Scherzo (e) . a os 
6221 MACKENZIE, A. C, Rustic Scenes. Progressive 
Pieces, Op. g (Rustic Dance, Foresters Song, 
Curfew, Harvest Home) .. ic Se 
PERCIVAL, FRANK. A Wreath of Roses. A Col- 
lection of Favourite Melodies, arranged and 
a fingered :— 

No. 26. Maid of Llangollen. J. Clarke ... 
Marche vénitienne. Lamothe ee 
Mezzanotte. De Grau : 

My Grandfather's Clock. H. C. Work” 

My Lodging is on the Cold Ground. 
Irish Melody as aan 
te She’s but a Lassie Yet, Scotch 

32. Oft in the Stilly Night. Irish Melody 

84586 TSCHAIKOWSKY-AL “x Favourite Pieces by 
P. Tschaikowsky. Vol. (Barcarolle, Chanson 
triste, Humoresque, Daerae de Salon, Valse- 
Scherzo, Chant sans paroles), C. ... occ VEO 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 


MOZART, W. A. Twelve Grand Symphonies 
(Posthumous ne rages ww Cc. sip enl —- 
No. 24. Inp .., net 


ORGAN. 


BACH, J. S. Organ Works, Edited by W. T. Best. 
Third Series (Oblong fo mej — 
Alla breve in D major ... des dco’ 
Canzonain Dminor ,,, “ ae ioe net 
Fantasia in C minor... sat i coe ~—sMtet’ 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


HERMANN, FR. Dance Movements from the 
Works of Great Masters. Arranged :— 
Mozart. All’ ongarese from the Violin-Concerto 
in A major ... net 
CHERUBINI. Ballet-music from ‘‘ Ali Baba” net 
H. MARSCHNER. Tanzmusik from ‘‘ Des Falkners 
Braut” sme eet 
J. P. RAMEAU. “Chaconne and Musette ests: NOE 
CHR. VON GLUCK. Musette from ‘‘Armida” net 
PIERRE MonsIGny. Chaconne from ‘‘ La Reine 
de Golconde ”” se ose, yet 
JENSEN, GUSTAV. Classische Violin Musik be- 
rihmter Meister des 17ten und 18ten Jahrhunderts 
nach den Originalwerken bearbeitet und mit 
Vortragszeichen versehen :— 
7423 ANTONIO VIVALDI. Sonate (A dur) net 
7424 +‘F, M. VERACINI, Concert-Sonate (E moll) net 
MOZART, W. A. Adagio and Allegro from the 
Sonate No. 11 (Kéchel No. 379) ... ee = Net. 
SONATINES, arrangées en ordre progressif, et en par- 
tie revues et doigtées par Emile Thomas, La par- 
tie du Violon dans la 1re, 2de et 3me position :— 
F. Ries. Sonatine en LA mineur (A minor) 
I, LACHNER. Sonatine en SOL (G) ... 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


DUPORT, J. L. ~~" No, 2 in F minor for the 
Violoncello... ooo ib sve 


Le rer Novembre; 1891, chez 


~|9184 PROUT, EBENEZER. 


HERMANN, FR. Dance Movements from the 
Works of Great Masters. Arranged for. Flute . 
and Piano ;— 

Mozart. All’ ongarese from the Violin-Concerto 
in A major ... net 
CHERUBINI, Ballet-music from ‘‘ Ali Baba” _ net 
H. MARSCHNER. Tanzmusik from ‘‘ Des Falkners 
Braut.” soos 7 Mas 
J. P. RAMEAU. “Chaconne and Musette ... 
CHR.-VON GLUCK. Musette from ‘‘ Armida” net 
PIERRE MONSIGNY, Chaconne from ‘‘ La Reine 
de Golconde” aks apc. ae 

PROUT, EBENEZER. Suite ‘de Ballet (I. Allegro 
vivace, Andantino—II. Allegro moderato—III. 
Tempo di Valse). Composed for the Westminster 
Orchestral Society, and dedicated to its conductor, 
C. S. Macpherson, = 28, 

Full Score . eee oan im 2 oe 
Orchestral Parts ... vos, 5 OO 
we SPOHR, L. Fantaisie pour Harpe, Op. $F. net 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


HEALE, H._ Glees and Choruses from the Works of 
English Composers, arranged for 4 female voices. 
Series I, (to be sung without accompaniment), 
For the purpose of practice an ad /id, Pianoforte 
accompaniment is added :— 
4322 6 Glees and Choruses by the Earl of Mornington, 
F, Danby, Sir H. Bishop, Samuel Webbe, and 
Dr. Cooke ... a aa 
8958 REINECKE, C, Eight Children’s Songs with Violin 
and Pianoforte accompaniment, Op. 138. 4to net 
SCHUMANN, R. _ Six Romances for female voices 
with Pianoforte accompaniment ad id. Op. 69:— 
43612 The’Tambourine Player (Tambourinschligern 
43614 The Wood Fay (Waldmidchen) 
4361c +The Convent Maiden (Klosterfiulein) 
4361d The Soldier's Bride (Soldatenbraut) . 
4361e The Mermaid (Meerfey) mn 
4361f ‘The Chapel (Die Capelle) 


BOOKS ON MUSIC. 
g182 PROUT, EBENEZER. Harmony: Its Theory and 
Practice, 4th Edition und, net 
int and 
und net 


nowy 


Double Counter 
Canon ... sé 


AUGENER & Co., London: 
City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Only West End Branch: 
(opposite Conduit Street). 


Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 
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